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[The oan pone was published in the Michigan Teacher last year, but there have 
been so many calls for it since the numbers were exhausted that it is deemed advisable to 
republish it.] 


I have been requested, many times, to put into a shape that 
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might be read, studied, and kept for reference, the different sets 
of gymnastics which, during many terms of teaching, I have found 
helpful both to my pupils and myself; and have only waited to 
comply with the requests because I doubted whether it were pos- 
sible for me to put in words all my friends desired. We can as- 
sume certain attitudes and accomplish certain movements much 
more easily than we can describe the same; and I have found that 
in no teaching is it more necessary that the live teacher should 
be “ bodily present,” and show rather than tell how the work must 
be done. Still, if my efforts, experiments, and failures, encour- 
agements, and the opposite, can be available in bringing others 
the objects to be gained with less loss of time and patience, and 
with less wasting of the precious vital energy teachers are said to 
be so careless in expending, I shall be most happy to do them all 
up in as presentable a shape as I can, and give them, with my best 
wishes for their successful use, to whomsoever may care for them. 

I claim little originality in my gymnastics. I have prepared no 


new system, but have only culled out from the almost numberless 
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varieties of the free gymnastic exercises of Dio Lewis and his fol- 
lowers those movements practicable in the usually limited space 
of school-rooms, and availabie as recreation and rest to those 
whose spare moments for such things are very few. 

My faith in gymnastics does not extend to the solemn sort, 
taken up as an unpleasant duty and gone through in a slow, spir- 
itless style, with a humdrum accompaniment of counting beats 
aloud and as many sour thoughts not aloud, but perfectly evident 
in the countenances and dragging movements of those engaged. 
I believe that, unless the machinery is lost sight of, and the exer- 
cises become a kind of systematic play, the good effect is quite 
lost. Of course, at the outset, until a few movements have been 
slowly learned, a musical accompaniment can not be used, but 
interest can be insured and enthusiasm inspired by the leader’s 
first making himself thoroughly the master of the set to be taught, 
and giving a portion of it with cheerful music as a little foretaste 
of the enjoyment in store. 

In most of our public schools it is now as much a requirement 
that gymnastics be taught as that the pupils shall be instructed 
in the time-honored sciences of “reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing;” soa teacher is expected at once to prepare himself for 
teaching and his pupils for being taught. As soon, then, as pos- 
sible, it is best to seat the members of the school with regard to 
size, placing the taller ones at the back of a row of seats, the next 
shorter in front of them, and so on; else the appearance of the 
school when exercising will be materially affected, and defects 
hidden which the leader’s eye should not be hindered from notic- 
ing at once. The school having been arranged, signals for atten- 


tion, rising, position, and sitting should be learned and obeyed 


with military precision. I have been accustomed to using a 
thumb-bell but little, yet I like its use for certain things, if it be 
employed for those alone, and an implicit obedience exacted every time. 
For instance, one stroke always means attention — books, etc., 
simply to be laid down, and the owners to listen to the person in 
charge, without stopping to put things carefully away; and two 
strokes at any time of day means “prepare for going home.” 
Farther than that the bell is not needed, the quiet tap of a pencil 
being preferable. 

Seats having been assigned, a stroke of the bell stops all study 
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and brings the room into a state of quietness and attention. A 
pencil-tap following, books, etc., are placed securely out of dan- 
ger from the exercising by being pushed a little away from the 
side of the desk at which the pupil is to stand, and he so places 
himself that he can, at‘the next tap, easily and promptly rise. In 
standing, room enough must come between, so that when the for- 
ward thrusts with the hands are made, the back of the one imme- 
diately in front shall not be in peril; and they should so alternate 
that when the arms are stretched out horizontally at each side, no 
collisions occur. 

In full or crowded rooms, here comes in a difficulty. Perhaps 
there are seated ninety pupils, but when standing not more than 
sixty can exercise at a time without interlacing fingers or con- 
stantly thumping backs. Nothing else, then, can be done than 
to divide the school at once into two divisions, by having those 
sitting at one end of the seats rise at a time, if each seat is used 
by two, and if singly seated, counting only the alternate rows. 
Or it might be advisable to have every alternate pupil, counting 
from the back toward the front of the room, rise at a time, leav- 
ing those sitting to constitute a second division; and the same 
signal which calls one division to rise might serve to place those 
sitting in the middle of the seats entirely out of harm’s way. 

The position is to be an erect, easy resting of the weight of the 
body on both feet, toes apart, face lLoking toward the front, arms 
at the sides, not the position suitable for reading or speaking. A 
second tap of the pencil, and such change is made as will be nec- 
essary for practicing the different sets. The pianist now, at a 
glance from the leader, strikes the opening chords as a warning 
to be ready, and after a very brief interval begins, the gymnasts 
keeping time, with no break, up to the close of the set. 

I take it for granted, you perceive, that every school-room is 


provided with a piano or organ, and that somebody is always at 


hand to play, in the best of time, a variety of suitable pieces; 
which suppositions, I have been sorry to learn from personal ob- 
servation, are not infrequently the opposite of the actual facts. 
Often there is no instrument, and, what is worse, no prospect of 
any. At times a good instrument stands unopened, for lack of a 
skillful player. But in the absence of both, I have seen used, 
and with marked success, an orchestra of boys and girls, one or 
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both together. A great number of the pieces sung in schools are 
excellent accompaniments for the various movements, and even 
the melody of some instrumental pieces can be given with the 
human voice, using the syllable la, or any other equally simple 
expression. Sometimes there can be discovered a wonderful tal- 
ent for whistling, to which a little “ tra-la-la” of the voice can be 
added, and so excellent music obtained strictly from “ home tal- 
ent.” Provided the teacher is quite incapable of drilling such a 
band, usually some pupil can be found who would not only be 










willing, but would exceedingly enjoy becoming the leader of so 
honorable a company; and the novelty of the enterprise, particu- 
larly with young children, lasts through a marvelously Jong pe- 
riod of time. When the room contains two divisions, the divis- 
ion at rest might sing for those in motion, the exercising being 








too rapid for the gymnasts to sing and practice at the same time. 
Frequently tha faulty time of players hinders the music of an 
organ or piano from being as serviceable as the home-made music 
above described; when it becomes an imperative necessity that 
the teacher should take in hand, first, the selection of suitable 
pieces, and, next, their execution, encouraging the timid and 
Quite young or 










carefully criticising the heedless or ignorant. 
inexperienced players thus often become a great help to their 






teachers and associates, and gain nota little benefit for them- 







selves. 
As in teaching everything else, it is of the greatest importance 


that the leader shall have learned the whole set previously and 







practiced with the player; and because, standing in front of the 
pupils, and working with them, they involuntarily move in the 
same direction, the right hand or foot must move with their left, 
and vice versa. In addition, I find it an aid to place one of the 
smaller ones, who is most correct in the exercises, at the head of 









the line; which arrangement, in a short time, dispenses with the 





necessity of a leader facing the school, and I think gives the room 





a more attractive appearance, 

The kind of music best to be used must not be forgotten, for as 
much depends upon that as the style of rendering the same. 
Pieces written in sextuple or triple time I would never use. The 
former it would be possible to follow, but there are seldom found 


players who will give them rapidly enough, and also in unbroken 
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time. - Cotillions, quadrilles, rondeaus, jigs, galops, quicksteps, 
or simple melodies that have marked time and sound well without 
words—any of these are excellent, often the simplest pleasing 
the best. I have been amused to notice the warm reception such 
a piece as “Shoo Fly,” “ Yankee Doodle,” “ Old Dan Tucker,” or 
“Jordan is a hard road to travel,” will always receive. And if 
the song used be too short, an ingenious player will easily see 
where a few measures can be repeated, or the beginning of the 
same added without pause at the close the first time through. An 
ordinary player will find such pieces as the “ Third Calisthenic 
Rondeau,” “Camp Barnum Quickstep,” “Joy of Life Galop,” or 
“Blue Line Galop,” or “Black Swan Set,” 


to play in good time. 


sufficiently difficult 


The exercises, as soon as learned, being very rapid, abundance 
of fresh air is requisite; and it will be found best before begin- 
ning to open windows or otherwise insure good ventilation, of 
course being careful about strong draughts of air. Those who are 
unaccustomed to gymnastics need to use caution, too, about vio- 
lent exercise at first or*continuing too long at a time; else harm 
will be done the tired body, and a cause given for fault-finding. 
Even after pupils have been exercised for months, and can endure 
the fatigue of going through several sets without pause, it is best 
to spend one or two minutes each time in learning some parts of 
a new exercise, before taking up a familiar set in quick time; for 
it is claimed everywhere by physiologists that gradually calling 
the muscles into action is better than going at once from repose 
to the most energetic movements. 

It isgjuite probable, too, that schools of young children will 
need frequent chiding about pounding their chests. In their zeal 
and anxiety to excel, they will fancy a blow preferable to a sim- 
ple, forcible movement of the arm. We know a hard blow can 
he dealt without danger, but only when the lungs are fully infla- 
ted and the air-cells filled with air; and those who venture on 
such exercises could best be persons mature in judgment and age. 

In many schools, at the present time, it is deemed best to do 


away with the old recess of fifteen or twenty minutes, and substi- 


tute in its place one of five minutes for those only who desire to 


leave the room. To this might be added another five for exercis- 
ing, which will furnish relaxation and rest much more beneficial 
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than the usual, irregular kind obtained on the play-ground. In 
schools of an advanced grade, when the moderate numbers will 
permit, I should advise this plan always, introducing the gymnas- 
tics (if they be not compulsory) in an informal way, by allowing 
those who choose to begin, just as, in such cases, groups some- 
times gather around the piano and sing a piece or two for social 
pleasure. A few perhaps will begin, but all or nearly all will 
soon join, and the very idea that it is a little pleasant indul- 
gence rather than something that must be done interests all at once. 

No matter how old or young the pupils, the same sets have been 
repeatedly used with the same success. I have seen men and 
women in the gymnasium working with as much evident zest as 
those who were their juniors by many years, and what at first 
sight seems a formidable task for the memory and patience of the 
little child of five, actual experience will show to be in no man- 
ner impossible. [ have seen girls and boys of that age finish, in 
the most perfect manner, several difficult sets of gymnastics, and 
without a leader, go through them all. The first set will, no 
doubt, require six or eight weeks (using but a few minutes each 
day) for its completion; but once well done, learning new ones 
will be comparatively easy, and will require less than a quarter of 
that time. 

When arranging the different movements into a set, there is 
very evidently a need that such be selected as will bring into ac- 
tion all parts of the body; and I have not forgotten this, while 


thinking at the same time of economy of time and space, the 


usual style of dress, appearance of room, and grace of motion; 
and it seems not contrary to reason that, together with thg rest of 
both mind and body, comes not a little drill in exactness, prompt- 
ness, obedience, and time. 

And just here occurs to me a grave objection which may pre- 
sent itself to those observing the sets I shall describe and ex- 
plain. The foot movements are sometimes thought to be too 
noisy, disturbing adjoining apartments, and injurious to the walls 
of the rooms below; and I should be sorry to have it understood 
that I approve of the boisterous stamping and almost unendura- 
ble noise attendant upon gymnastic exercises, as sometimes 
taught. The stepping should, in every case, be done lightly and 
with the toe rather than the heel. It would be impossible to 
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hinder entirely their being heard in rooms adjacent; but several 
rooms so situated might easily arrange their programmes of exer- 
cises for the day, so that all shall be in motion at once, and thus 
no one annoy his neighbor. The two sets following are of the 
same length—others are reserved for future publication. Fre- 
quently, at the completion of the second, to give variety and 
make farther use of what has been gained, the two are used sim- 
ultaneously by alternate lines, teaching thus control of the body 
and concentration of thought. They may also be used as one set, 
adding the second to the first without pause, or one or both may 
constitute a kind of “round,” two or three lines working together, 
beginning alone and at the end of thirty-two beats being followed 
by the next division of two or more lines, and so continuing to 
the end; those commencing, of course, being the first to stop. 
In this case, all need to take position together, and those waiting 
should maintain the same, as nearly motionless as possible. 

In all the exercises the pianist can aid the gymnasts by vary- 
ing the playing as taste will dictate, playing somewhat louder 
during the body and foot movements. When a set is well learned, 
it should require for its completion not more than one minute of 
time. 

FIRST SET. 

Position erect, hands closed and on the chest. , 

Right hand out and back 4 times 8 beats of time. 
Left hand out and back 4 times etesemi. OTe “a 
Both alternating, right beginning, then left, making right 

move away from chest, while left moves towards the same, 

and vice versa 
Both simultaneously 
Both hands simultaneously out and back to position, up and 

back, front and back, down and back, the whole repeated 

Cerca: CR, I I OI occ .ccceescccescescstveseccascestceenaes. OM 
Arms out, hands open 
Fingers snap 
Hands clap above heads 
Arms in position 
Arms out, hands open 
Fingers snap 
Hands down at sides 
Arms in position ee 
Above repeated three times, making in all................00s00008 . 32 beats “3 

The last time, instead of arms returning to position, the elbows and wrists 
must be bent, the back of the fingers placed against the sides, and the finger- 
ends at the arm-pits, preparatory for the next. 

Right hand pushed forcibly down, fingers open 1 beat of time. 
Right hand back to position at arm-pit Eves - 


Sy SIE SEIN TI 6.5 oc cesisncscessbciasscoboncnersscncctte® 7 - 
Left hand ditto , : a 
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Both alternating, right again first ... ; beats of time. 

Both simultaneonsly * 
Last time, instead of returning to arm-pits, hands on ey edie back, 
alms in front. 
ody motionless, head bent over to front 2 beats of time 

Body motionless, head in position.................. faswnrseessaceeses ew sis 

Body motionless, head bent back 

Body motionless, head in position.................+.. stdeladdid ose 

Head-movements, repeated as above........... acaeéeberdesscsoces ‘ 

Body motionless, face turned to right 

Body motionless, face in position 

Body motionless, face turned to left 

Body motionless, face in position 

Last head-movements repeated 

Body bent forward, face looking at floor 

Body in position 

Body bent backward, face looking at ceiling 

Body in position 

Body-movements repeated 

Feet unmoved, body turned to right , 

Feet. unmoved, body in . position..................ssccscecsssessees ‘ 

Feet unmoved, body turned to left 

Feet unmoved, body in position 

Step with right foot forward 

Right foot again in position 

Same repeated 

NO sc saccade 455.5 ov sstobsnpsasinns sec etessenhetseneetons 

Left foot in position 

Same repeated 

Same stepping back instead of front.. 


Right foot in position... 
Left foot forward 
Left foot in position... 
Same repeated.. 
Similar stepping ‘backward. inane 
SECOND SET. 
Body erect, fore-arms at right angles to arm, hands firmly closed and in 
front. 
Right hand thrust forcibly and directly forward 4 times...... 8 beats of tim: 
TINE. 5.50 05.0 Succicqaenesiecdeeye Gh eimda sese~s es 
EN cin ctnenbasadAsacxicenapamban wequstetipe stan hekantsegs | o 
Both at once 
Both hands closed and at once moved out at right angles 
with body, inside of hands upward..... .........seesseeeeseeees 1 beat 
Arms remain horizontal, hands turned till back of hand is 


se 


Same repeated three times................:02..005 coeese 6 beats 
Twisting of fore-arm and wrists continued, but upward in- 
stead of out, thumbs out at first................2-..+- raseciasebay 
Same toward the front, thumbs out at first 
Same with hands down, thumbs out at first 
Between the movements out, up, front, and down, both hands and the arms 
should assume the position taken at the beginning of the set. 
Both hands thrust out in same manner as in the preceding, 
but with opening and shutting fingers, instead of turning 
wrists ; at first beat, fingers should open; at second, close, 
ete., out : . 8 beats of time 
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RO Pd idiesisicscccsoccinise sestobvinseecssesebestbessessscietdsss napsese. 5 beats of time. 
g 6 rT 


Finger and arm-movements repeated....... jiebies Decl ccoosee OS 
Last time stop with cpen hands. 


Left shoulder elevated and lowered 4 times...............06..0008 

Both alternating 

Both simultaneously 

Without bending much at elbows, swing the arms low around 
the body, first behind it, clapping hands 

Swing to front in same manner 

Same repeated, last time interlacing fingers ... 

‘Throw hands clasped above the head.... 

Throw down in front, hands remain clasped.... 

Throwing repeated same as above 

The whole repeated in same order 

Foot-movements same as in first set, with the addition of 
throwing clasped hands above head, the feet moving to- 
ward the front at the same time the hands are thrown 
above head and drawn back to position, while hands move 
down in front, making, in all 


THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING.— III. 

A REV. J. M. GREGORY, LL. b. 

‘'The truth to be taught must be related to truth already known, as we can 
only reach the unknown through the known.” 

Qur fourth law takes us at once to the very center of the teach- 
ing work. The first three laws did but define the teacher, the 
pupil, and language, their medium of communication. This des- 
cribes that valuable possession which it is one of the chief ends 
of all instruction to transmit,—the knowledge which the teacher 
seeks to.give, and the pupil studies to gain. To make the un- 
known known; to give knowledge as a new possession to the 
learner; to place it as an active force in his mind; to plant it as 
a growing germ in his heart; to kindle it as a light in his under- 
standing; to mingle it as a new element with his practical pur- 
poses and principles; and thus, by its aid, to enlarge, illumine,, 


strengthen, and discipline the soul,—this is the core of the teach- 


er’s work. All teaching converges to this; all true education 
demands this as one of its indispensable conditions. 
Philosophy.— All teaching must begin at some point. Where 
can it properly begin but at the point to which the pupil’s knowl- 
edge already extends? The new knowledge is but the enlarge- 
ment and continuation of the old. It is the old that makes the 
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new possible. Again, all teaching must proceed in some direc- 
tion. Whitherward shall it march but to that which is as yet 
unknown, that it may enlarge the field of the pupil’s vision and 
increase the amount of his knowledge? Teaching must move by 
some steps. How obvious that it must proceed by such steps as 
the pupil is able to take, and that these steps must be along that 
natural order and pathway of intelligence in which simple facts 
lead to more complete facts, premises conduct to logical conclu- 
sions, and phenomena come at last to all explaining philosophy. 
The natural connections of truth are the necessary and easy path- 
way of the intelligence. TVinally, each step must be thoroughly 
conquered and comprehended before taking the next, else at the 
second step the pupil will be moving from unknown to unknown, 
and thus violate the law. Thoroughness is the essential condi- 
tion of all successful teaching. Partial knowledge is only dis- 
turbed ignorance; or, worse, it is sometimes positive error. The 
half-known reveals nothing, and soon relapses into the unknown. 
The meaning »f our law, then, is plain and obvious. 

But there .s a deep philosophy in it which will help to impress 
its importance. This philosophy has two answering terms or as- 
pects: First, Knowledge consists not of isolated and independent 
facts, but of facts and relations. Facts stand in groups anil 
classes, associated and combined by their several relations of 
resemblance, causation, or contiguity. Each fact is linked with 
many other facts; each truth with other truths, which limit, com- 
plete, or explain it. Thus knowledges are mutually illustrative. 
Each one leads to and explains another;—the known leads to 
and explains the unknown; and the unknown, when discovered, 
reflects new light on the before-known. Every new fact or truth 
must be brought under the light of facts and truths already known 
before it will fully reveal itself and take its proper place in the 
ranks of knowledge. Like fresh fuel, it must be cast into the 
kindled fire before it will give out its light and heat. Like a new 
timber, it must be fitted to its place before it can lend its strength 
and bulk to the building. Thus, by the very nature of knowl- 
edge, we are driven to seek the unknown through the aid and 
avenues of the known, and must also link it to the known before 
it can be counted and used as knowledge. The proofs and illus- 
trations of these truths abound everywhere, and are too common 
and too easily reached to require them to be cited here. 
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Second, The mind itself moves only along the lines of associa- 
ted ideas, and attains its knowledge by a series of comparisons 
and judgments in which one of the terms always belongs to the 
known. We have no mental power by which we can gain knowl- 
edge otherwise. Even the facts which come to us by the eye, 
that openest of all the channels of intelligence, fajl under this 
same condition. Any new object shown us remains strange and 
nondescript till we recognize in it some resemblance to some 
other object already known, and then we pronounce it a stone, or 
a flower, or whatever else the resemblance allies it to, and we 
know it better and better as we, by further search, detect new 
resemblances. If a friend relates to us an experience or an ad- 


venture, we constantly interpret his statements and descriptions 
by calling to mind what, in our own experience and adventures, 
is most like that described; and when his story runs to things 
utterly without likeness to all we have known, our conception 
refuses to follow, and we stop him to ask explanations and com- 
parisons which may again connect our knowledge with his un- 
known. Tell a child something entirely novel and differing ut- 


terly from all his previous apprehension, he will struggle in vain 
to understand you. He asks you, in significant perplexity, 
“* What is it like?” and gropes in the dark till he finds or fancies 
a resemblance or analogy between the new fact you present and 
some old and already familiar fact. The whole system of illus- 
trative figures of speech—tropes, metaphors, similes, compari- 
sons, examples, ete. —is but a graceful compliance with this fun- 
damental law of mental action. They are but an attempt to 
reveal the unknown through the known. 

The teacher who hopes by the mere urgency of his earnest 
instructions, or by the simplicity and plainness of his speech, to 
carry his ideas into the center of the pupil’s understanding, and 
to rouse him to the grasp of totally new truths, without any ref- 
erence to his previous knowledge, seeks to violate a law of na- 
ture as inevitable as that which forbids vision without light and 
hearing without sound, or the growth of seeds without soil, sun- 
light, warmth, or moisture. 

Thoroughness has this additional philosophy to explain its im- 
portance and advantage: The mind uses only its familiar and 
clearest conceptions in the interpretations of new ideas. <A fact 
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or truth but partly and imperfectly known is only rarely and re- 
luctantly used as a term in the judgments by which we seek to 
discover the character and value of new facts, and if used, it car- 
ries all of its own vagueness and imperfection into the new know!l- 
edge. A cloud left upon the lesson of yesterday flings its shad- 
ow over the lesson of to-day. On the other hand, the thoroughly 
mastered lesson throws its illuminating light over each succeed- 
ing one. Hence the value of that practice of some of the best 
teachers, to make the elementary portions of a new study famil- 
iar as househcld words—a perfectly conquered territory from 
which the pupil goes on to new conquests, as from an established 
base, with the feeling and power of a victor. The thoroughly 
known affords the facile key to all the unknown. 

But it must be carefully noted that thoroughness is only rela- 
tive. What would be thoroughness in a child would be but shal- 
lowness ina man. ‘he child’s thought-pictures are but sketches 
and outlines; the teacher’s are paintings in colors, full of lights 
and shades, and minutely representing each figure with all its ac- 
cessories as nature herself shows it. That of the child may be, 
as far as it goes, as true as that of the teacher. Indeed, it is the 
foundation for the teacher’s more perfect view which can only 
come with riper years and larger information. Thoroughness is 
correctness in the first sketch, as well as completeness in the final 
effect. Young teachers, unobservant of this fact, and urged on 
by the constant exhortations to thoroughness given them by older 
educators, attempt to hold their little pupils to each subject stud- 
ied till they know it with the same fullness of knowledge that 
the teacher himself possesses. As well demand that the child 
shall march with a man’s stride and speak his thoughts with a 
man’s voice. 

And as thoroughness is relative, so also is knowledge itself. It 
is a thing of stages and degrees. We may know in outline, or 
our knowledge may be in full color and finish—the complete 
representation of the truth or fact known. And it is just in the 
proportion of the fullness and accuracy of the knowledge already 
possessed that one is able to grasp and comprehend any new 
knowledge in the same department. Knowledge is the one es- 
sential condition for greater knowledge. “To him that hath 
shall be given.” The expert in any art learns faster than the 
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apprentice. An Agassiz gathers more in an exploring expedition 
than his pupils who accompany him. So in the school, the igno- 
rant pupil gathers little where his better informed classmate 
learns much; but the wise teacher will respect that little, and not 
measure his praise by the differert acquisitions of the two. 

Our best and largest acquisitions of knowledge consist, not in 
the new facts added to our store, but in the deeper insight gained 
into the profounder meanings and wider and subtler relations of 
old facts. Our first view of any truth gives us, almost necessa- 
rily, only the surface of it. Longer and more thorough study is 
required to enable the eye to penetrate its grander depths, and 
discern its inner powers and glories. The first view is only phe- 
nomenal and elementary: the final view is essential and _philo- 
sophic. The first is of the “letter which killeth”; the last is of 
the “spirit which giveth life”. But the first must go before and 
prepare the way for the last. It is only the profoundest students 
of science who come to feel its great inspirations, and are nour- 
ished, guided, and sustained by them. 

Thus our law is seen to be written in the very forms and rela- 
tions of knowledge, as well as in the knowledge-attaining move- 
ment of the mind. From the known to the unknown; from the 
elementary to the higher and essential; from the simple to the 


complex: from phenomenon to philosophy; from the mere body 
of truth to its spirit and life;—this is the sole possible pathway 


in knowledge. 

Rures.— The practical application of this law gives these use- 
ful rules for teaching: 

1. Ascertain carefully what your pupil already knows of the 
subject you propose to teach. 

2. Ripen as much as possible this knowledge by securing a 
clear statement of it, and labor to increase the clearness and com- 
pleteness of the pupil’s conceptions. 

3. Begin instruction with the facts which lie nearest and the 
truths which are most clearly connected with those already known. 
Thus, begin geography with the door-yard, and history with one’s 
own experience. 

4. Whatever the lesson, seck at the outset to connect it with 
some previous lesson, or with some familiar fact or truth. 

5. Study carefully the order and sequence of the steps to as- 
certain the natural connection, and make this connection obvious 
to the pupil. 
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6. Use for illustrations the most common and familiar objects 

and scenes which are suitable for the purpose. They will carry 
something of their own familiarity into the truth they are used to 
illustrate. 
7. Proceed slowly, and by short steps, and make sure that the 
pupil follows and fully comprehends each step. Each new fact, 
premise, or proof is a step; and each subordinate idea or thought 
may, if necessary, be treated as such. 

8. Multiply illustrations till the new step is made familiar and 
its connection is clearly seen with the preceding steps. Thus 
linked together, knowledge abides and becomes mutually illus- 
trative. 

9. Seek, at proper intervals, without too much disturbing the 
order and progress of the thought, to enter into the higher spirit, 
the beauty and uses of the truths taught. All teaching should 
look to this as its ultimate aim. 

10. Lose no opportunity of showing the connection of the new 
truths or facts with others already known and familiar. This 
will enlarge the scope of the old, and help to familiarize and fix 
the new. 


Some experience may be required to apply readily these rules, 
but the very effort to use them will reveal to the observant teach- 
er some of the richest secrets of the teacher’s art. 

Violations.— The most common violations of this great central 
law of teaching are, 1, the sudden introduction of pupils into new 
subjects and strange sciences remote from all their previous 
thoughts, without any preparation and without any attempt to 
connect the new with the old by proper transition steps; and, %, 
the assignment of lessons utterly disconnected with previous les- 
sons, and out of the common range of the pupil’s thoughts and 
observations. ‘To these may be added, 3, the common failure to 


master and make sufficiently familiar the elementary truths and 
definitions, and, 4, the common neglect to link the new to the 
old by a distinct study of the connection between them. The 
failure of thoroughness in the complete mastery of the new might 
be added as a fifth violation. 


As a consequence of these violations, how meager, fragment- 
ary, and fleeting is much of the knowledge so laboriously studied. 
Instead of constituting one structure, rising from a common foun- 
dation and growing with each new truth added, it lies in little 
scattered heaps, like the stone heaps which boys pile by the way- 
side, without order and without use. It ought to be a growth, 
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increasing by regular and living accretions, tree-like sending its 
roots ever deeper and wider into old, familiar soil, shooting its 
branches always higher and farther into the upper air, and gath- 
ering continually, both with root and leaf, nourishment and sub- 
stance for sublime and more solid growths, filling all eyes with 
the sheen of its heauty and all hearts with the joy of its fruitage. 
National Sunday School Teacher. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS.—V. 


» 


hi MRS. M. J. CANEDO. 

Teacher. You have learned the definition of a noun. What is 
it? 

Ans. A name-word. 

7. And what is a verb? 

A. A predicate. 

T. No, no; that will not do for an answer. A predicate some- 
times consists of a verb only; sometimes of a verb and some addi- 
tional word. One thing is true,—that there can be no predicate 
without a verb. But I want a more exact answer than that. In 
the sentence, “ Mary reads,” what does the verb do? 

A. It tells something about Mary. 

7. Change the word fells to asserts, or to the word states. Now, 
Minnie, define a verb. 

Minnie. A verb is an asserting word. 

I’. Pretty good, but it may be better. Mary, define a verb. 

Mary. A verb is a stating word—no, I mean a word that 
makes statements. 

T. Perfect at last. That is the true answer: and you will find 
that it applies to every verb in the language. If a word secms to 
be a verb —if it looks like one to you— yet makes no statement 
of a fact, you may rest assured it is no true verb. 

1. (writes). “Playing is pleasant.” What is that word “ play- 
ing”? 

A. Avverb. It is the name of an action, and it states some- 
thing. 


T. So it is the name of an action, and that ought at once to tell 
you what class it belongs to. Name-words are called — 


Mary. Nouns. But that means names of persons and things, 
does n’t it? 
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7. All name-words are nouns. Look at that sentence again. 
‘Take away the word 7s, and where is your statement now? 

Mary. Oh,I see. “Is” is the verb or predicate; “ playing” 
is a noun, and the subject. 

T. You are right in regard to the word * playing.” At a fu- 
ture time I will tell you what kind of noun it is. At present we 
will stick to the verb. You say that “is” is the verb, or predi- 
cate. It is the verb, but “is pleasant” is the predicate, since 
that is what is stated or asserted of playing. Only one class of 
verbs can make the predicate of a sentence without aid. What 
class is that? 

A. Complete verbs, because, complete. in themselves, they need 


ho aid. 


T. Right. Read me a few of those examples I told you to 


write. Ellen first. 

Ellen. ** Roses bloom.” 

Mary. “Stars shine in the sky.” 

Nellie. ‘That dog looks savage.” 

7. What think you all of that last example? Is “looks” a 
complete verb? Ellen, can you answer? 

Ellen (hesitatingly). 1 think it must be incomplete, because the 
log looks something; he looks savage. 

7. Is this, then, one of those sentences which are composed 
of subject, predicate, and object? Is looks a transitive verb, and 
is savage the object? 

Mary. Oh,no. Savage is not an object, because it’s not a 
name-word, but an adjective, or describing word. 

T. Very well answered. The word savage is not (in this sen- 
tence) a name-word, so it can not be the object of a transitive 
verb. And as “looks” has no object after it, it can not be trans- 
itive. Yet it is surely an incomplete verb, and the word that 
completes or fills out its meaning, thus. making a finished sen- 
tence out of it, is called — 

A. The predicate-adjective. 

7. lam glad so many of you remember its name. Now at- 
tend. (Z. writes.) “The good man gave the money.” What 
kind of word is “ good”? 

A. An adjective, or describing word. 

T. Is it a predicate-adjective? 
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A. Ithink not. It doesn’t follow the verb. 

7’. Oh, it does n’t follow the verb. So that is the reason, eh! 
(7. writes.) “The man gave the good book.” Now it follows 
the verb. Is “good,” therefore, in this last example, a predicate- 
adjective? 

A. (by several voices). Of course it is. (By others.) No, ma’am, 
it is not. 

T. Why not? Now, to rest your minds a minute, I will tell 
you, just here, that when I was a little girl, one of my teachers 
used to call me “ Little Miss Why.” I suppose it was because | 
was never satisfied to know a thing unless I could also learn the 


reason why it was so, and I fear [ have not outgrown that pro- 
pensity. Never fear, in aught that relates to your studies, to ask 


me the reason why anything is as stated in your books, or in what 
[ tell you. I like to hear it, and delight in answering it. Now, 
why is not this word “ good” a predicate-adjective? 

A. (by Mary). It does not belong to—that is, describe —the 
subject. In the sentence, “the man gave the good book,” book 
is the object, and good describes book. 

T. A predicate-adjective, then, must fulfill two requisites, 
must it? First — 

A. It must follow the verb. Second, it must belong to the 
subject. 

T. Can it follow any verb? 

A. Oh,no. It must follow an incomplete verb. 

T. May it follow any incomplete verb? A transitive verb, for 
instance? , 

A. (doubtfully). No-o-o. 

YT. No,it may not. This leads us right up to the point | de- 
sired. There is but one kind of complete verbs; or, in other 
words, complete verbs are not again divisible. Saying that a verb 
is complete, is just the same as saying that it is intransitive; for 
all complete verbs are intransitive. But incomplete verbs are of 
two kinds or classes. First, those which form their predicate by 
taking after them a name-word; that is, a noun, or other word 
used in place of a noun, called the object of the verb. This kind 
of incomplete verb we call — 

A. A transitive verb. 

7’. That is right. Secondly, a verb called the neuter or cop- 
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ula verb; the meaning of which terms I will tell you later. The 
verb to be is the principal copula verb in our language —used a 
thousand times where any other is once— yet there are a few 
others, such as feel, grow, taste, look, smell, etc. Do you remem- 
ber what I said of these verbs in a former lesson? 

A. You said that we might consider them as first cousins of 
the verb to be. 

T. I did, for they have a kindred meaning. In any sentence 
where you find one of them, you may take it out, supplying its 
place with some form of the verb ¢o be, and find the altered sen- 
tence still perfectly correct. Let us test this. (Writes.) ‘The 
dog looks savage.” I rub out the verb looks, and write “is.” 


“The dog is savage.” Correct, you see, and almost the same 
meaning. “ This apple tastes good.” “I feel happy’ 


am happy.” You may try as many as you please on your slates. 


5 


; that is, “] 


And now, Minnie, try to give us a full and exact definition of the 
predicate-ad jective. 

Minnie (slowly and thoughtfully). When an adjective immedi- 
ately follows a neuter verb, and belongs to (or describes) the 
subject of that verb, it is called a predicate-adjective. 

T. Nothing could be better. You may all write that defini- 
tion in your books. But suppose a neuter verb is followed by 2 
name-word of some kind (noun or pronoun) instead of an adjec- 
tive, and this name-word also belongs to the subject,— what shall 
we call that? It can not be predicate-adjective. 

A. Predicate-noun or pronoun. 

7. Pretty near the true answer. If it’s a noun we call it — 
but I am sure I once told you. 

Mary. Oh, I remember: Predicate-nominative. 

T. Thatisit. (Writes.) “John is the man.” What is the 
subject in this sentence? 

A. John. 


T. And before long you will learn that the subjects of sen- 


tences, being always name-words, are said to*be in the nominative 
or naming case. One of the members of the Latin class may tell 
the rest what this word means, and whence we derive it. 

NELLIE. Nominative and noun both come from the Latin word 
nomen, meaning name. Pro-noun means simply pro-nomen— “ for 
the name”; and a pronoun is a word used for or in place of a 
noun. 
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T. You see, then, why we call the noun man, in this sentence, 
the predicate-nominative. Predicate, because it forms part ofthe 
statement made by the verb; and nominative, because, referring 
to (or meaning the same thing as) the subject, it must be in the 
same case. When, however, a pronoun follows the neuter verb, 
it is usually termed the pronoun-complement, meaning the pronoun 
that completes the meaning of the verb. 

Write, before your next lesson, six sentences consisting of a 
neuter verb, subject, and predicate-adjective; six examples of the 
neuter verb, subject, and predicate-nominative; and six of the 
neuter verb, subject, and pronoun-complement. Also, (if you 
can find time, after writing the above,) six examples of a sen- 
tence containing subject, transitive verb, and object, and in three 
of them let your subject be qualified by an adjective, while in 
the other three let the object be so qualified. Thinking out these 
examples will fix this lesson in your memories permanently. 

a 
SPEAKING AND RECITATION DAY. 

Perfect stillness prevailed in the old school-room when the 
“master” announced before dismissing the school that “ on next 
Friday afternoon there will be no recitations, but after hearing 
the reading lessons every young lady will read an original com- 


position, and every young man commit a piece to memory, of 
poetry or prose, which he will speak from this stand, and who 
fails to do either will be punished! ” 


How the perspiration stood on the brows of the timid ones as 
the solemn speech was made! Even the boy who had put his 
mittens on under the desk and placed his foot out in the aisle all 
ready to “go” at the words, “school is dismissed,” pulled off his 
mittens and began searching for a book to take home “to learn 
something out of,’ and whispered profanity, such as “darn it,” 
“confound the luck,” came yup from behind the desks—and all 
felt as if there was to be an eclipse and no glass had been smoked, 
except the one smart chap who had “ rather speak than not,” and 
the girls who had big sisters at boarding-schools, whose previous 
literary efforts at. home afforded rare chances for plagiarism, 
which by a little help would deceive the teacher. 

At last the anxiously-awaited day arrives; the forenoon is 
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passed in the usual manner; but at noon there is a decided change 
made in the appearance of the scholars and the school-room. The 
big girls are dressed up for the occasion. Their gowns are of a 
finer texture than those worn during the week; some are 
adorned with their mother’s breast-pin anda pair of “ prize” ear- 
rings, white stockings take the place of “literary blue” or black 
ones, which would not look so well on the platform (for there 
were no trained dresses in those days); nearly all wore “ beau 
catchers” plastered on the side of their foreheads, and charcoal from 
the fire-place had been used asa dentrifice during the intermission 
between fore and afternoon. 

The little bare-footed girl appeared in bright copper-toed shoes, 
and tape embroidered pantalettes of a nankeen style. With the 
hoys there was also an attempt at improved toilette; boots had 
been greased, paper collars turned, and a portion of their “Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting clothes” donned for the occasion. Shocky 
heads of hair had been combed into partial subjection, and the 
hoy with chapped hands had soaked his hands in bran and water 
until portions of the original cuticle were visible. The doctor’s 
son exhaled a powerful aroma from all his father’s flavoring es- 
sences, and the “tavern keeper’s” boy had anointed himself 
with “.famaica,” as a substitute for “Bay Rum.” The “ master,” 
to maintain a dignity equal to the occasion, had also exchanged 
his every-day coat for a “swing-tail” of fabulous length, and 
shiny in spots as a duck’s wing. The bell rings, reading lessons 
are heard, books put away, the speaking platform cleared for 
work, and the show opens. 

“Samuel Snubnose!” calls the teacher—and “Samuel,” with a 
parting glance at his books, stumbles along toward the stand, 
where he becomes the target of a hundred eyes, and his face the 
color of a turkey gobbler’s wattles. A bow, such as he would 
have made if-a brick had struck him at that instant in the back 
of the head, and he essayed to speak; 

** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing (pause) herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 

‘The—the—(prompter) ‘plowman’—plowman leaves the weary way, 
And plods the dark to worldness and to me. 

Save from the yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping moon doth to the owl complain (snickering), 

Save (te he he he) where the beetle yields his best right bower, 
And drowsy tinklings lull her distant reign.” 
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The teacher raps on the desk and says: “Samuel, no levity,” 
and Safhuel, who has forgotten pretty much all his “Clergy,” 
concludes as follows: 

‘+ He rests his (ha ha) head (snort) upon the lap of yearth. 
A youth to (prolonged snicker) unknown. 


Melancholy marked him at his—birth, 
And science frowned on him for her own.” 


Sam goes to his seat and hold his nose to keep from laughing 
out loud, while at a nod from the master “ Lucinda Wirth ” trips, 
all smiles and blushes, to the platform, and after “ kurtseying,” 
proceeds to read in an inaudible voice something about “ Be kind 
to thy father.” The teacher says “ louder,” and we catch a few 
words: “ Your father loves you and has been at a great deal of 
expense a-bringing you up, and you should obey him and not—,” 
here ensues a jumble of sounds, which no one can interpret. 


They cease, and after folding the composition, Lucinda lays it on 


the teacher’s table for inspection, “ kurtseys,” and goes to her 


seat. “George Francis Sprain,” says the teacher, and a spruce- 
looking chap whose hair is goose-oiled into curliness, steps boldly 
to the front. 

George likes this business—he is going to make a lawyer—and 
ina shrill voice he commences: “ Not many generations ago, 
where you now sit encircled by all that embellishes civilized life, 
the wild fox nodded in the wind, and the thistle dug his hole un- 
scared *—and so he, goes on, transposing a sentence occasionally, 
but mainly right. We have seen George since he arrived at man’s 
estate; he now stands in the police court and defends “drunks” 
for fifty cents a case, win or lose, and bas acquired such a reputa- 
tion that a judge always comes down harder on his client than on 
any others. 

Miss Elizabeth Brandeth steps forward and in a Susan B. An- 
thony style reads a hifalutin description of country life—how * in 
the spring, when meadow larks are warbling, and geese squawk- 
ing, she loves to go out into the fields and cull buttercups and 
see the little lambkins gamboling on the green grassy banks 
(green faro banks, her mother said she meant), and then return 
back to home again once more and help mother stuff sassages.” 

Then “ Charles Bashful ” starts for the stand, accelerated in 
his motion by a pin-thrust as he left his seat. He bows, and see- 
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ing the boys making faces, commences to snicker, until the teach- 
er comes up by his side and raps his head .with a ferule; this 
causes more mirth, then more raps, until he forgets his place and 
is locked up in the wood-box in disgrace. 

The minister’s son, “ Melville Winterblossom,” is then called 
to show the scholars how a good boy should speak. Melville 
looks as solemn as a vinegar jug—his “ piece ” has been selected 
by his parents, principally for its moral tone. He says: “I dp 
most earnestly wish that I could induce all youthful individuals 
to divest religion of its gloomy and repulsive associations; but, 
my lords, I ask no respite from death; I am ready to die for my 
country, and sink or swim, survive or perish, [ am for the Union, 
one and inseparable. My lord, were Ian American as an En- 
glishman”—here the teacher, who has been trying to find the 
original of the orator’s remarks, stops the medley, and Melville 
takes his seat. He had been crammed with so many pieces that 
he had not been able to distinguish between them, and thns de- 
feated his parents’ aims. 

But why continue this subject? The good little girl recited 
“ Mary’s Lamb” nicely, and “ the good little boy ” spoke his an- 
ti-tobacco piece as follows: 

‘** Tl never chew tobacco—no, 
Said little Robert Reed, 


I'll never put it in my month, 
It is a filthy weed.” ’ 
By the way, we saw this good boy a few days ago. He now 

chews a plug of tobacco like a horse, and smokes a clay pipe 

night and day. But it would be such a consolation to know what 
has become of the rest of that tribe of district-school orators, who 


“‘ spoke their pieces ” nearly a score of years ago. 


Maine Journal of Education. 


— Learning is the dictionary, but sense the grammar of sci- 


ence. Sterne. 


+e 


— Teaching lays under contribution all science and all art in 
working out the grandest end that human conception ever real- 
ized —the perfection of the race. * 
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CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 
PROF. AMBROSE BLUNT. 

This subject is considered by some teachers of no practical im- 
portance, and hence unworthy of careful investigation; and by 
others too intricate for pupils of ordinary, or even of medium 
capacity to comprehend. The reasons for such considerations are 
in the main unfounded. Many teachers are slow in entering 
upon the analysis of a subject they do not fully understand, and 
others are indifferent respecting everything that is in their esti- 
mation unpractical. If there should be no other reason for pur- 
suing the subject of “ circulating decimals,” it should be careful- 
ly analyzed by every teacher for the strength and discipline in 
numbers it would give. But it is not really difficult; it is only 
considered so because little or no attention has been given to it. 
We give below a key to a few of the difficulties in entering up- 
on the study of the subject, and shall endeavor from time to time 
to present explanations elucidating other points under this head. 

We will consider, primarily, a few fractional principles upon 
which some of our investigations are based. First, the effect pro- 
duced upon a fraction by adding to or subtracting from both 
terms the same number. For illustration, take 3. If we add 1 


to both terms, thus, 3+}1=}, we increase the value of the frac- 


2 
> 
oO 


tion, as ? is greater than 


terms of 3, thus, }—4 


On the other hand, if the fraction is greater than unity, or of that 


Again if we subtract 1 from both 
=4, we decrease the value of the fraction. 


particular class of improper fractions, the results will be the re- 
verse; ¢. 7, 

$+1=4=11, }=1), and 14 is greater than 14, hence, adding 
in this case decreases the value. Again, 3—|=}[=2, }=1}. 
Two is greater than 1}, hence subtracting in this case increases 
the value. There is one case where no change in value will be 
produced, and only one, viz : When the fraction is equal to unity; 

2 

dtl_, or 3, either equal to J. Here the numbers 
3+1 


e. gy Z=1, 39 

added to or subtracted from the terms of the fraction are in 
the same ratio as the terms of the fraction. Hence, in order 
to add to or subtract from both terms of a fraction, so as not 


to produce any change in the value of the fraction, we must add 
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or subtract numbers in the same same ratio to each other as the 
original terms of the fraction are to each other. To illustrate, 
take the fraction 3. The ratio of 2:3 is the same as 1 : 1}, mak- 
ing the addition a+) Baie ® 2b making the subtraction 


=> , 


3414, 445 °«9~ 3 
The value in neither case is changed. 


We next proceed to show what the nature of a common 
fraction must be in order to produce a_ pure circulate. 
l ee l : ‘ 1 1 er ] 
im ©» Gite, 7, 3CaRR, —on ==. 25 finite, — 
2 4 2x2 d 
— 1 * : , . wty z 
finite, —— . = .1b< mixed circulate,t— < .142857 < circulate, 

4 y x 3 ‘ 


I 


a ] : , 
== .125 finite, — = .1<circulate, — 
.) 3x: 20 


SN 2x2x2 


= .(4 finite, - = _-.— .06< mixed circulate. From this in- 


vestigation we observe that any fraction having for its denomina- 
tor 2or 5, or any power of 2 or 5, will produce a finite decimal, the 
numerator not materially affecting the nature of the decimal. .\ 
fraction having for its denominator 3 or 7, or any power of 3 or 7, 
will produce a pure circulate, (persons not acquainted with the 
term “pure circulate” can refer to some higher arithmetic). 

As we propose in this paper to consider the nature of pure cir- 
culates only, we will proceed to notice why the denominator in 
pure circulates is always 9 or some number of 9’s. To illustrate 
this principle, take the fraction 4and reduce it to a decimal. 4—= 

a 
335 3) — °% in the form of a complex fraction. We wish to 
reject the fractional part of the numerator so as to have 
both terms free from fractions. Now, the ratio of the nu- 
merator to the denominator is as 34 to 10, or as 1: 3, or as 
1:1. According to the principle above developed, if we reject 
! from the numerator of = 3 we must reject 1 from the denom- 


inator, in order to preserve the original value of the fraction. 
Bewk. i +8 ne PETE: ; 
Hence es +; proof 34 the original fraction. Again 


ree 7s 
take 2—=.2857142 3 ‘ 


—"“*, The ratio of the numerator to the 
1000000 
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denominator is “as 285; 142 ; 1000000, or as 2:7, or as 2:1. 


Rejcting ? from the numerator and 1 from the denominator of 


the above fraction, we have 335314. 

This is sufficient to illustrate why the denominator of a pure 
circulate is 9, or some number of 9s. The principle involved is 
simply this: in rejecting the fraction which appears at the close 
of the first set of circulating figures, which is always the same as 
the original common fraction, it is necessary to reject one unit 
from the denominator to preserve the original value of the frac- 
tion. This principle is not a difficult one, and can be made clear 
to a class of ordinary proficiency in common and decimal frac- 
tions. 

In the above investigation we have taken for granted that those 
entering upon the study of © circulating decimals ” are aequaint- 
ed with the subject of fractions. 

Goshen, Ind., October, US74. 

EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 

A boy will learn more true wisdom in a public school in a year 
than by a private education in five. It is not from masters, but 
from their equals, that youth learn a knowledge of the world. 

Goldsmith. 

The Hon. J. A. Garfield said at an Ohio Teachers’ Institute the 
other day that we are by far more educated by the people with 
whom we associate than by books, rating teaching by the head 
and heart of a good teacher as weightier than text-books. If he 
were called on to make certificates for teaching he would let 
“gumption ” count 65 per cent, education 25 per cent, believing 
that that combination would make a good teacher. 

No great man ever had a fool for his mother. In the history 
of men of all departments of society, distinguished for intellec- 
tual power, brilliancy, and extraordinary mental capability, their 
mothers, and not their fathers, as far as ascertained by philosophi- 
cal investigations, were invariably superior in brain force. If 
women are physically feeble, all the system is fully and health- 
fully in perfection. To have great men there must first be excel- 
lent women; their deterioration by the debilitating frivolities of 
fashionable life is perpetuated by puny children, incapable of 
sustaining themselves prominently when the inheritance is gone. 
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In broadening the basis of education by the addition of the 
elements of science and art to the subjects of instruction in 
schools, we give opportunities not yet obtainable for reaching the 
faculties of peculiarly constituted minds, and place within the 
reach of all the first steps of many useful careers; and thus we 
guard against a waste of human power and a misdirection of 
human life, and at the same time pave the way for greater intelli- 
gence and refinement generally. A child who can not draw the 
forms of objects which his eye sees, as readily as he can write or 
repeat the words his ear hears, is only half educated; for only 
half his natural powers have been educed, or brought out. A 
child who is brought up ignorant of physical laws and the elements 
of scientific knowledge has to buy his experience at a costly rate 
in all his after life, often at the price of life itself. 

Prof. Walter Smith. 

We do not half do that which comes to our hands to be done. 
Suppose you are a teacher; what kind of a teacher are you? 
Have you studied all the methods and intelligently selected your 


a » . 
own? Have you a method suggested by a careful and loving 


study of the young minds placed in your care, and by such expe- 
rience as you have been able tosecure? Have you idealized your 
calling, and seen in it the angelic work of training and building 
the human mind, and leading it to its highest and finest issues? 
Does the work absorb you, fill you with the conscious crown of a 
great responsibility, and call forth from you the most skillful, the 
most conscientious and careful, and the most self-forgetful exer- 


dislike, and which you are content to do poorly, provided you 


cise of all your power? Or is your work drudgery, which you 


can get your pay and keep your place? Dr. Holland. 


The faith in lesson-books and readings is one of the supersti- 
tions of the age. Even as appliances to intellectual culture, 
books are greatly over-estimated. Something gathered from 
printed pages is supposed to enter into a course of education ; 
but, if gathered by observation of life and nature, is supposed not 
thus to enter. Reading is seeing by proxy —is learning indi- 
rectly through another man’s faculties instead of directly through 
one’s own faculties, and such is the prevailing bias that the indi- 
rect learning is thought preferable to the direct learning, and 


usurps the name of cultivation. Herbert Spencer 
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A lecturer before the Chemung County, N. Y., teachers’ in- 
stitute said that among the faults of our common schools were 
cheap teachers and poor school-houses. Parents, he declared, op- 
pose spending money for good teachers or for supplying teachers 
with useful apparatus. They do not manifest as much interest in 
caring for the health and improvement of their children while 
school as in looking after their stock. They should visit the 
schools, assist the teachers in understanding the peculiarities of 
the children, should help the teacher instead of finding fault, 
which is generally the only recognition and attention the school 
receives. On the other hand, teachers do not appreciate the im- 
portance of their work. They teach books rather than observa- 
tion and thought. 
The greatest bet that was ever made—the alphabet... .Simple 
addition — adding to one’s family....The bored of education— 


children who hate school....The only perfect epic—the multipli- 


cation table.....To make a dog add, multiply, or subtract, tie up 


one of his paws, and he will put down three and carry one 
Indiana teacher says that the reason “he” may sometimes he used 
for both genders is because the men embrace the women.....A 
school-committee man writes: “ We have a school-house large 
enough to accommodate four hundred pupils four stories high.” 
.In giving geography lessons down East, a teacher asked 

boy what State he lived in, and was amused at the reply, drawled 
through the boy’s nose, “A state of sin and misery.” \ clergy- 
man, advocating corporal punishment for children, said, “The 
child, when once started in a course of evil conduct, is like a lo- 
comotive on the wrong track—it takes the switch to get it off.” 

\t the State Teachers’ Institute in Traverse City, Michigan, 
a question arose about Sir Thomas More, and a committee was 
appointed to consult an encyclopwdiz. The committee did so, 
and reported that the encyclopwdia made no reference to the 
famous gentleman whatever. They spelled it with two “o’s.”... 
At an examination lately of applicants for schools, the fellennion 
good joke was perpetrated: County Siperintendent—* What is 
the meaning of ‘theorist’? Applicant—*A theorist is one who 
proposes plans which he is himself unable to carry out.” County 
Superintendent —“ Give an example of a theorist —a theorist in 
teaching, say.” Applicant — “ Why, you!” 





Tue PEpAGOGUE’s CHILDREN. 


THE PEDAGOGUE'’S CHILDREN 
KATE BREARLEY FORD. 


‘* Right?” Why, I have eighty or more- 
Of grown-up children at least a score : 
At least a score of girls and boys 
Prating to me of their own home-joys : 
And I feel, just now and then, you know, 
As if I'd rather they wouldn't grow ; 
Till I’m compelled to look up— and they 
Look down, of course — but that’s hard to say. 


I tuo have had it busy enongh ; 

Between the pinching when times were tough 
And the extra cares more money gave, 

I might almost have called myself a slave : 

For, as you say, these children do 

Make a sight of work,—and braving it through, 
I’ ve sometimes made them a dismal day, 

And they ‘ll think of it now that they are away. 


Yes, I’ve worked the most of the time alone, 


Doing but part of what might have been done 


By a cooler head and a steadier hand. 

But my heart was all right— you understand — 
And the children love, me— they know I ‘ve tried 
‘To have all their real wants well supplied, 

And once in a while a little treat 


Of something extra to wear or to eat. 


* Baking days?” They were sure to come 
About so often—-and never a home 
So filled with hunger and grief and woe 
If the yeast grew sour and the bread was dough, 
And it didn’t seem to help them much 
To tell of wonderful children, such 
As starved and grew patient —like women and men 
The simile struck them as foolish then. 


And I soon found out *t was the better way 

To laugh if I could, and the very next day 

Try it over; for, whether I was to blame, 

Or somebody else, they must eat just the same. 

And there’s nothing for children like good wholesome bread,— 
Even biscuits or puddings scarce answer instead 

To eat, day after day, year in and year out,— 

You mothers know just what I’m talking about. 


‘¢ The sewing?” Why, when there was sewing to do, 
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I did it myself, till the children grew 
To stitch for themselves: and then I planned 
While they mended or made with a willing hand ; 
For it’s my belief that if children can learn 
To help themselves and give others a turn, 
When they’re pressed with work, they are happier far 
Than the petted and idle and selfish are. 

> Off for themselves and out of the way. 
Leaving you order and peace, ”"— did you say ¢ 
I wish that I knew where some of my boys. 
With their nonsense and frolic, disorder and noise, 
Were going and coming,— if, under the sun 
So warm and so pure, there is anywhere one 
Who thinks of one-quarter the things I have said 
And will love and remember me when I am dead. 


HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


We trust our readers will carefully sift out the many excellent 
suggestions and methods embodied in the unusually practical ar- 
ticles of this number. From even the exquisitely comical story 
some hint may be obtained for use in preparing for declamation- 
day. Read all the articles carefully for their general statements ; 
then once, note-book in hand and constantly used, for their ser- 
viceable ideas and practical methods ; lastly, go over the notes, 
and see what has been gained that you can use, under the special 
circumstances of your work. A similar method, pursued with all 
the professional literature that falls into your hands, will soon give 
an invaluable store of principles and facts, and can hardly fail to 
iinprove your work greatly, in both quality and quantity. 

-0-< 


OrrnoGraruy.—In the teaching of spelling, the teacher is 


compelled to adapt his work to circumstances. Of course, it is 


now generally admitted by our best educators that the eye, rather 
than the ear, should be appealed to; that we should learn to spell 
by writing, instead of oral practice. Still, in a large number of 
our schools, the Boards of Education insist on the use of old-time 
spelling-books, and continue to examine pupils from a certain 
number of pages at the end of every term—so compromising 
seems to be the best thing the teacher can do. The old method 
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, 


of numbering the members of a class, the “going down” for 
misspelling, the occasional “ choosing sides and spelling down,” 
may still be used to advantage; but I should frequently use — 
perhaps as often as twice a week—a dictation exercise which 
pupils must write on the board or slate. Save the common words 
wrongly spelled in the monthly examination papers as composi- 
tions, and place them on the board correetly, a few at a time. 
Use them for drill in addition to the book work. Copying para- 
graphs of prose or stanzas of poetry also may be used to advan- 
tage now and then, and thus the art of punctuation he learned 
incidentally, as well as the construction of words. K. B. F. 


mene 


HOW TO TEACH READING. 


Reading should not be taught for the sole purpose of accumu- 
lating the bare facts set forth in the text-books, but for the pur- 
pose of securing a good and systematic method of acquiring a 
certain kind of valuable knowledge. It is the imperative duty of 
every teacher to adopt the best plan of opening this channel 
through which the mind is to be supplied in after years. Hence, 
to teach this important branch, and teach it well, involves no lit- 
tle labor on the part of the teacher. Our own observation and 
experience induce us to present the following suggestions as to a 
method of teaching reading. 

After the pupils have finished the first reader, lessons should 
be assigned some time previous to recitation, so that they may 
have an opportunity of becoming familiar with the words of the 
lesson. In recitation the attention of pupils should be contin- 
ually directed to the spelling, pronunciation, and definition of the 
principal words, also to the ideas contained in the several sen- 


tences and paragraphs, and, finally, the pupils should be require‘ 


to give a synopsis of the whole lesson. The form and derivation 


of words should receive much attention as the pupil advances. 
No prescribed plan for calling upon pupils in recitation should 
be adopted, except to see that all are reached before the elass is 
dismissed. 
By carefully and diligently pursuing this plan, with all the va- 
riations in manner of conducting recitation of which it is suscep- 
tible, we shall be able to cultivate in pupils habits of accurate 
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observation, attention, and reflection, and thus lay the founda- 
tion upon which rests nearly the whole fabric of education. 
Public School Record. 
Learn to read slowly: all the other graces 
Will follow in their proper places : 
And while thus slowly you proceed, 
Study the meaning of ail you read. 


ere 


MATERIALS FOR DRILL. 

Parsinc.—l. Whaiever is, is right. 2. His office as judge was 
vacant. 3. He went as far as he could. 4. Let by-gones be by- 
gones. 5. He measured the land step by step. 6. It is better to be 
laughed at than to be ruined. 7. He went a-jishing. 8. Let such 
as hear oblige me by parsing this sentence. %. As to that, I have 
an opinion of my own. 10. A variety of trees in the grove, such 
as maple, elm, ete. 11. The Senate adjourned, having closed its 
business. 12. I determined to know nothing among you save 
Christ and Him crucified. 15. But, and if that evil servant shall 
say, ete. 14. Twenty years ago. 15. What o'clock is it? 16. 
3ut not as the offence, so, also, is the free gift. 17. He under- 
stands how to manage both public and private concerns. 

Parse all the words in ¢falics, and all that’s in the following: 

Now (‘hat is a word which may often be joined, 
For that ‘hat may be doubled is plain to the mind : 
And that that ¢/at is as plain to the view, 

As that that ‘iat that we used is rightly used too : 
And that that that that that line has in it is right, 
In accordance with grammar is plain in our sight. 

PronuNcIATION.— When, after traversing the ocean, you find 
yourself in the arid desert of Sahara, where there is no aroma of 
sweet flowers, or anything até all to regale your exhausted ener- 
gies; where there is no herb nor herbaceous plant near you; where 
you are almost famished for want of some potable fluid; where 
you are in constant fear of being harassed ly truculent nomads — 
then will you realize that there are no joys comparable to those 
that exist around the hearth-stone of your humble home. 

SPELLING.—A cynic by the name of Wright, in Wrightville, 
Wright county, out west, recently writing on woman’s rights, said: 


“ That it is so seldom that women do write what is right concerning 
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their rites, that is no more than right that when they do write what 
is right of each rite, men should willingly acknowledge that it is 
right.” Now, if Mr. Wright is not right, then he had no right to 
write the above; and it would be better for him to work at his 
trade, as every wheelwright should do. 

MiscELLANEOUs.— i. Why is the Great American Desert 
destitute of water? 2. Why are the Barbary States so called? 
3. Parse the words italicised in the following sentences: He of- 
fered himself as a feacher; He has more books than he can read. 
4. Why did not Canada join the colonists in their struggle for 
independence? Pedagogue. 


os 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

The following things aid in securing good. discipline and pre- 
venting disorder: 

“1. See that the school-room is well warmed, ventilated, cleans- 
ed, and lighted, and adorned with pictures, mottoes, and flowers. 

2. Give pupils plenty to do, 

3. Approve work when well done. 

!. Carefully inspect the pupils’ work. 

5. Keep up an inter>st in work. 

i. Few rules, uniformly executed. 

i. Frequent changes of exercise. 

8, Control by kindness. 

%. Make the school and all its exercises popular. 

10. Pile on motives. N. Y. Educational Journal. 

A child being asked why he was impolite to his teacher, re- 
plied: “She spoke crossly to me, and I answered. her in the 
same way without thinking.” There was truth and philosophy 
in the boy’s explanation. Nervous action is contagious. Gap- 
ing, stammering, will pass around a room. <A good laugher can 
set the table in a roar. Fear will communicate itself to a multi- 
tude; so with excitement of any kind. Not more contagious or 
infectious is disease than are the passions, which are the diseases 
of the mind. And children are often blamed for being insolent, 
when their insolence is only a faint reflection of the teacher’s 
voice and manner. When a teacher shows impatience or ill- 


temper towards a child, if the latter is spiritless he is cowed into 
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silence; but if spirited, he answers often, involuntarily, in the 
same tone. Politeness, like charity, should begin at home. 
Chicago Teacher. 


a 


The cultivation of the voices of children is sadly neglected. A 
few minutes spent each day in a drill upon the elementary sounds 
of our language, would give the power of reading and speaking 
in a pure and natural tone, instead of the harsh and high key so 
commonly heard in our schools. Prof. Shoemaker, of Philadel- 
phia, remarks: “ No other agency within the compass of our nat- 
ural power is so adapted to the communication of happiness to 
others as the human voice. It should be taught as an agency of 
moral culture. A voice of dignity and elegance will attract to 
purity and truth, to virtue and religion. Correct sounds should 
be taught as a preservation of the language. Sounds erroneously 
pronounced during school days will so develop the organs in that 
direction as to be corrected with difficulty. The habit will often 
prejudice the ear against that which is correct.” 

— 

Every teacher, as soon after the commencement of his term of 
school as practicable, should make it a sacred, binding duty to 
visit all the families in the district having children to be educa- 
ted, seek the co-operation of the parents, and secure, if possible, 
the regular attendance of the children at school. By an early 
acquaintance with the people, frequent friendly visits to the par- 
ents, and the manifestation of a warm personal interest in the 
educational welfare of the children, the teacher gains a prestige 
that can not fail to produce the. best results. Absenteeism, tru- 
ancy, and tardiness, the bane of all schools, may, in a measure, 
be broken up through this system of visitation. 7 

inniil 

A very good substitute for a ventilator is the following. Fit a 
narrow board into the window frame beneath the lower window 
sash, so as to raise it about two inches. Let the joints be tight 
so that no air can come in at any point. There will be a space, 
however, left between the upper and lower sashes, where the at- 
mosphere can enter without producing currents to inconvenience 
persons sitting near the window, as the draft will be toward the 


ceiling. If windows on the opposite sides of the school-room he 
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arranged in this way, a much more satisfactory ventilation will be 
effected in cold weather than by lowering the upper sash, as is 


usually done. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


‘The sessions of the State Association this winter bid fair to have more than 
usual interest and importance. The meeting has been well organized, and 
appointments judiciously distributed. The programme represents progress, 
and provides for the adequate discussion of a number of the live questions. 
Very favorable hotel and railroad rates have been made, which remove, in 
many cases, objections that might otherwise be urged from the stringency of 
the times. Teachers, and all interested in educational growth, can not fail to 
come away from this meeting stimulated and improved; and we bespeak a 
large delegation from the TeacuEr family to it. The usual preliminary an- 
nouncements én re will be found in our department of ‘* Edueaticnal Intelli- 


gence.” 


We are delighted to chronicle at last something like a scientific investigation 
into the comparative abilities of children for the acquirement of education. 
It heralds, we trust, a better day for pedagogic science. The results arrived 
at in this case may have no great present value in our schools; but they are 
useful rather as a hint of what may be done in researches more immediately 
related to the work of our schools. As such we republish them with especial 
interest. They are the conclusions of Monsieur J. C. Houzeau, from obser- 
vations made in Jamaica upon the children of different races inhabiting that 
island. M. Houzean is a psychologist of some note, and author of a curious 
book entitled ** Studies on the Mental Faculties of Animals, compared with 
those of Man.” 


‘**T have been busy on a curious study about the comparative development 
of intelligence of children belonging to different races. I had an opportunity 
here to submit to the test black, brown, and white children. Fifteen of them 
were sent to me every day for two hours by their parents, my country neigh- 
bors: three of them white, several colored of various shades, and five black. 
For.a whole year I gave them myself common instruction, and carefully 
watched their proceedings and their rate of improvement. I do not expect to 
publish anything about that experiment, at least at this time. But I will stat: 
here the conclusions to which it has led me: 

‘1. There is in each chiid a different degree of intellectual proficiency, 
which could be called, in mathematical language, his or her ‘personal coefti- 
cient.” However, these individual differences are much less than I had antic- 
ipated, and are not the striking features in the unequal rate or speed of im- 
provement. 

**In this unequal speed, I see nothing —at least nothing clearly and unmis- 
takably discernible —that can be referred to the differences of race. This will 
probably appear strange after all that has been said of ‘inferior races.’ Should 
other facts show that my experiment was not properly constructed, and that 
the trial was not conclusive, I am ready to give up. Still, it is at least my 
‘provisional conclusion.’ 
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“The rate of improvement is due almost entirely to the relative elevation 
of the parental circle in which children live—the home influence. Those 
whose parents are restricted to the narrowest guage of intellectual exercise, 
live in such a material and coarse medium, that their mental faculties remain 
slumbering and gradually become atrophied ; while those who hear at home of 
many things, and are brought up to intellectual life, show a corresponding 
proficiency in their learning.” 


Contributions to educational philosophy equally interesting, and more di- 
rectly applicable in practice just now, were made at the late meeting of the 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, by Presidents Chadbourne of Wil- 
liams and Porter of Yale College. The former took the topic, ‘‘ Waste in Ed- 
ucation,” naming as its chief causes imperfect teaching -— not only from want 
of full information, but from bad habits of study and careless methods of work 
—and the teaching of unimportant things. He thought we should have more 
useful text-books if the best now in use were cut down by a half or more. He 
would not have less in amount, but less useless matter, taught, and would 
have the whole energy bent at first to the mastery cf central facts and prin 
ciples. He said: 

**We need to free our text-books of the succession of puzzles which depress 
the pupil who regards them as essentials, and teach real essentials. Akin to 
this evil is that of teaching children branches for which they are not yet ripe 
nage. There is on the one hand a great difference in the capacities of chil- 
lren, and on the other great diversity of fitness for given pursuits in even 
highly capable children. By overlooking these facts, whole schools are often 
made treadmills, wanting spontaneity and the best work. Up to fourteen the 

‘hild should study only lightly in simple arithmetic, geography. and natural 
science, with so much training in geography and history as will make news- 
papers intelligible, and with so much general reading as will give an appetite 
for good literature. But in the main, what is taught should be in quantities 
only to create an appetite, and the rest of the child’s energy should be put up- 
on physical development, which again should not be everstrained, while the 
body is freed from all strain and exposure. Of another system there are some 
bright results, as that of a John Stuart Mill, but the results are exceptional, 
and I should say that even that case was of the nature of a warning. 

President Porter took for his theme the studies preparatory to the college 
curriculum. His paper was fall of good sense and practical wisdom, especially 
in that it tended to discourage the maintenance of separate schools for colle- 
yiate preparation, and encouraged the doing of this work by the common 
schools. We quote but a single and convincing paragraph : 

** When there should be a general training in the use of correct English, in 
the fundamentals of mathematics, in geography, in the facts and relations of 
natural history in its several departments, and in the outlines of at least one 
modern language, the lad is put at special and narrowing work. I mean to 
say, in other words, that Latin and Greek are begun too early and pursued too 
exclusively, and that time which, during a certain interval, would be more 

conomically spent in a wider range, is almost wasted by the present system. 
There is required of an educated man a background of common knowledge 
which the college-bred man rarely possesses, for this very reason. There is 
needed, too, a foundation in correct intellectual habits, which the public 
school, with its wider view, is better fitted to give than the mere grammar- 
school, There is needed, not less, a foundation in common sense, an ac- 
quaintance with common things and common people, and with the common 
aims and hopes of the masses, which the segregation of the prevailing method 
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prevents. I look back to the years spent—unprofitably enough, indeed, 
and under methods barbarous enough—-in a certain old, red school-house, as 
among the most valuable of my life for this very reason, and I believe that 
many will unite in like testimony.” 


‘Teachers of all grades. who desire to know the genesis of knowledge in the 
human mind, will do well to read carefully the masterly paper by Dr. Gregory, 
inthis number, on one of the ‘‘ Seven Laws of Teaching.” It is, to our view, 
the most important of the series, and should be read and re-read by every 
working teacher, until thoroughly understood and its many practical bearings 
can be clearly seen. Then nothing remains but to exercise the practical fac- 
ulty necessary to apply its teachings in the work of the schoo]-room. 


Some important remarks were recently made by a judge in Blair county. 
Pennsylvania, during the trial of a teacher for the punishment of a pupil, 
upon the general subject of prosecuting teachers for using corporal means in 
the government of their schools. We wish they could reach the eye and the 
heart of every parent and school officer in the land. He said: 

‘“‘ Any teacher who is so forgetful of the duties of his high calling, or the far- 
reaching consequences of his acts, as to maliciously or cruelly+beat a pupil, 
should, without faltering or without hesitation on your part, be convicted of 
assault and battery. On the other hand, it is of the greatest noment that our 
teachers in our public schools be encouraged and sustained in every proper 
exercise of their authority. The very existence of these institutions depends 
on sustaining the teacher in his authority, when properly exercised, in the 
school-room. If the teacher is stripped of his authority to enforce attention 
or to prohibit disorder in the school-room, by unfounded or trivial prosecu- 
tions, the end of the system for good is very near at hand. Rebellion and 
contumacy on the part of the pupils will become chronic ; the teacher, instead 
of training youth, will be engaged in a continual contest to maintain his 
authority.” 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


| We shall take pleasure in procuring promptly, and at the lowest rates, any of the books 
or other publications mentioned in this Department. Most of them do not get into the 
country bookstores for many months after publication, and some not at all.! 


The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1873, recently issued, is 
an improvement upon its predecessors. (General Eaton is doing his work 
remarkably well, the Circulars and Reports of his Bureau being contributions of 
permanent value to education and social science. The new volume is bulky 
enough, comprising 1338 large 8vo. pages; but the space is well occupied. 
After the Commissioner's own report, appear abstracts of school reports from 
the States and Territories, etc., special articles on art-education and othe: 
topics, and twenty-seven elaborate tables of educational statistics. Scarcely 
any inquiry as to public education can not be satisfactorily pushed in this 
massive volume. 


Swinton’s ‘‘ Language Series ” is completed by the recent publication of the 
Language Primer. 'The series has had a remarkable and rapid success, and 
we predict will grow steadily in public favor. It seems to meet a demand for 
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books that combine several closely-related things in language-study in one 
compact manual for each important stage of the common school course. In- 
the new book, for example, correction of errors in syntax, punctuation, and 
capitalizing, is begun almost at once, and composition very soon. Similar 
characteristics mark the other books of the serigs. They are all eminently 
practical, and in this, we think, resides the secret of their success. The 
Primer seems very easy, yet, perhaps, some technical names (as of sentences ) 
are introduced too early. A noticeable omission is the change in formation of 
nouns to indicate gender, frem the department entitled * Changes in the 
Form of Words.” It will doubtless be filled or accounted for in another edi- 
tion. We advise all teachers and Superintendents speedily to examine this’ 
and the other books of the series. Harper & Brothers. 

A Practical and Critical Grammar of the English Language, by Prot. Noble 
Butler, is a revised and enlarged edition of Butler’s well-known and venerable 
Practical Grammar, Yt is claimed that in this book the science is much sim- 
plified, and that the treatment of such subjects as relatives, pronouns, ete., is 
unusually clear. We notice an unusual method of treating the verb in some 
of its divisions, and the advancement of certain views, perhaps just, but not 
yet widely received and taught by the grammarians. We also find what is 
found in nearly every grammar of to-day, a few defective definitions; but 
the arrangement of inflections generally, and in particular those which usual- 
ly puzzle —as the conjugations of the verbs lie and day. sit and set — have a 
marked definiteness worthy of commendation. On the whole we should think 
the work, because of its adaptation to practical purposes, low price, and good 
arrangement, equal to if not in advance of other recent publications of its 
kind. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. Norton has prepared an epitome of his larger work on Natural Phil- 
osophy, which is published very handsomely by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., under 
the title, The Elements of Physics. Tt isan admirable outline of the science, 
written up to date, and in good shape for academic and common school teach- 
ing, either with or without apparatus. The illustrations are engraved and 
printed with uncommon clearness, and must help materially to the mastery of 
the text. The whole is comprised within 286 pages, and can easily be managed 
ina single term, with an average class. 

Hon. Charles R. Brown, of Kalamazoo, is compiler of a little manual for 
schools and popular use, entitled Zhe Crovernment of Michigan. It embraces 
outlines of the science of government, of the Federal and State constitu- 
tions, and the statute laws: and is an excellent text-book to follow or, 
ins the ungraded schools, supersede the ordinary manuals of government. 
Judge Brown’s legal abilities guarantee accuracy, and the presentation 
of the several topics is clear, though extremely terse, from necessity. $1.00 
per copy. Moore & Quale, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

No. 5 of the ** Science Primers” is on Geology. Its editor is Prof. A. Geikie, 
of the University of Edinburgh. It has the usual paging, clear type, and 
practical illustrations, giving to the student the foundation-truths of the sci- 
ence which he should know thoroughly, and leaving the multitude of minor 
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matters to be gathered from more ponderous volumes. The study of such 
common things as chalk, granite, shale, peat, etc., everyone should find time 
for and be interested in, and we know of no other publication answering so 
nearly the general need as this. D. Appleton & Co. 

The National Temperance Society has just published, under the general title, 
The Medical Use of Alcohol, three able, instructive, and convincing lectures, 
recently delivered by Dr. James Edmunds, of London. Dr. E. ranks among 
the best English physicians, and has studied the subject from a medical stand- 
point, not at all in the interest of the temperance cause. The lectures are 
complete, reliable, and decisive on many subjects that have been long and ear- 
nestly discussed. Price 60 cents; cheap edition, paper covers, 25 cents, or 
$20 per 100. It is hoped that the friends of the cause will give the book a 
wide circulation. J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade street, N. Y., Publishing Agent. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

The new work of Prof. Chas. K. Adams, of Michigan University, Democracy 
and Monarchy in France, has been published by Henry Holt & Co., in a fine 
octavo, and attraéts much attention from the reviewers. Their notices are 
generally favorable...... No. 3 of the Circulars from the Bureau of Education, 
just issued, is a Jlistory of Secondary Instruction in Germany —a valuable 
pamphlet of eighty-seven large pages...... Vol. III. of The Educational Year 
Book for 1874-5, will be published this month by the Authors’ Publishing 
Company, 30 Bond St., New York......A. 5. Barnes & Co. have published an 
Elementary Geography to complete Monteith’s ‘‘ Independent Course.” 
revised edition of Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Chemisiry, with new nomenclature, 
has been issued by the same publishers Histories of Germany have lately 
been published by three firms. Bayard Taylor’s History was noticed in these 
pages last month ; Holt & Co. have Sime’s, in Freeman’s ‘‘ Historical Course 
for Schools;” the Harpers issue Lewis’s, founded on Dr. Muller’s History of the 
German Peoples. So many new books on this subject can hardly fail to stim- 
ulate its study The latter house has cheapened Hooker's Child's Book of 
Nature, now coming much into use as a reader in the schools. The First Part 
is 60 cents ; the others 65 cts. each J. B. Ford & Co., have nearly ready 
Miss Catharine E. Beecher’s Hducational Reminiscences and Suggestions...... Two 
notable new books are The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius (Greek), and Latin 
JIymns, both prepared by Prof. March, of Lafayette College, with notes for 
use in schools. These books mark progress in the effort to establish the study 
of ancient language from Christian rather than pagan classics, begun some 
years ago at Lafayette College. Harper & Bros. publish them Other new 
books: French Principia -- Part J. (Harper & Bros., 75 cents); Architecture 
jor General Students, by Caroline 8. Horton (Hurd & Houghton, $1.50); Ele- 


ments of Descriptive Geometry: Part I.— Surfaces of Revolution, (John Wiley 
& Son, $4.00); The Moral System, by Prof. E. H. Gillett (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., $1.25); Manual of Mythology, by A. 8. Murray (same publishers, 
$2.25); Elementary Lessons in Historical English Grammar, by Rev. R. Morris 
(Macmillan & Co., $1.25); The Song Fountain, by Tillinghast and Horton 
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(J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.,); and The Art of Reading Music, by Mrs. Laura 
B. Humphreys (same) The National Temperance Almanac for 1875 is pub- 
lished in good shape by the Nat. Temp. Society, 58 Reade St., New York. It 
contains 72 pages of statistics, anecdotes, illustrations, etc., etc. Ten cents, 
or $1 a dozen......The November No. of The International Review completes 
its first year, which has certainly been a success, at least in a literary point of 
view. Much of the best American, British, and Continental scholarship and 
thought has been represented during the year in its pages. It has had especial 
value to educators, in that nearly every number has contained at least one 
elaborate and strong paper upon some topic of pedagogy. The announce- 
ments for 1875 are every way promising. Bi-monthly: $5 a year; A. 5. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago 
called an international review in some sense, is Vhe Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, published quarterly in St. Louis by W. T. Harris. It is the only 
magazine of its kind in the country, and we rejoice to note its permanence 
and success. For next year it will be enlarged and its price increased to $3.00. 
The Atlantic Monthly presents as a list of contributors for ’75 the eminent 
names of Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, Bayard Taylor, Mark Twain, and a 
host besides. It has steadily held its own through all its years, and will 
doubtless continue to mark high tide in American literature. $4.00 a year; H. 
O. Houghton & Co., Boston......7he Young Folks’ Rural has become The 
Young Folks’ Monthly, and taken on a neat quarto form, with the old excel- 
lencies of reading-matter and illustrations. $1 a year: H. F. N. Lewis, Chi- 
cago......Other juveniles promise new and varied attractions. The Nursery 
will retain its superb corps of contributors and artists, and continue its wonted 
profusion of choice reading matter and graphic pictures. $1.60; J. L. 
Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston The Schoolday Magazine will be enlarged 
and otherwise improved. Chromo ‘ Charming” furnished with it. $1.50; 
J. W. Daughaday & Co., Philadelphia The Little Diamond is a pretty month- 
ly published at Monroe, Mich., by the L. D. Pub. Co., at only 25 cents a year. 
.The Christian at Work (New York, ) ranks with the best of religious week- 
lies. Dr. Talmage is its active editor, and his sermons are published exclu- 
g, includ- 


sively in its columns. The terms, $3.25 per annum, cover everything, 
ing postage and delivery of the new premium, a ‘* Portfolio of Twelve Gems,” 


or a copy of Landseer’s ‘‘ Twins.” Without the premium it is only &3 per 


annum, postage prepaid as above....... The New York Observer is one of the 


oldest religious journals in the country, and many think it the best. The cor- 
respondence and editorial articles of the Primes and other able writers are 
among the most notable features, while the summaries of news from the dif- 
ferent churches are invaluable. $3.15 per year; S. I. Prime & Co., 37 Park 
Row, N. Y We have read some numbers of Zhe Alliance with much satis- 
faction. It has a strong corps of editors, representing the leading denomina- 
tions of the country and the ablest pulpits in Chicago. Each number con- 
tains a sermon by Prof. Swing, a choice Sunday-School department, and other 
capital features. $2.00; The Alliance Association, Chicago Prices above 
include postage prepaid after Jan. 1, as will be the case with all publications. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 
OFFICIAL QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION.— OCTOBER. 


AnxitHMeEtic.—1. Define notation. How many, and what systems of no- 
tation in common use ? 

2. Give the prime factors of all composite numbers from 75 to 100. 

3. Upon what principle does the reduction of fractions, to equivalent frac- 
tions having a common denominator, depend? Reduce to equivalent fractions 
having the least common denominator, 3 of 7, 7 of 1, 22. 

4. How write numbers for addition? Why ? Where begin to add? 
Why ? 

5. How many acresfin a field 25 rods long by 16 rods wide ? Give analysis. 

G. If 8 men pay $136.20 for 6 weeks’ board, what must 7 men pay for 34 
weeks’ board? Analyze. 

7. Extract the cube root of 4782960. 

8. | is what per cent of }? 4 is what per cent of { ? 

%. Calico is bought at 125 cents per yard, and sold at 10 cents per yard, 
what is the per cent of loss’ If bought at 10 cents and sold at 125 cents, 
what is the per cent of gain? Analyze. 

10. What principal will in 4 years, 6 months, at 125 per cent, amount to 
#25007 Analyze. 

GrammMar.—1. In what respect does w/a/ differ from the other relative 
pronouns ? 

2. What is the difference in the meaning of the two expressions: May I go? 
and, Can I go ? 

3%. When is a nonn in the nominative case by apposition ? Give an illns- 
tration. 

4. Parse me in the following sentence : Lend me your knife. 


5. Correct the following, and give reason for correction : ** I had rather 


What is a clause? Write one. 
Give principal parts of the verbs: bought, laid, shod, hear, and see. 
Decline the pronoun “er, 
Analyze in full, and parse words italicised : J/ow do you do ? 
Parse words italicised : He rode forty miles that day. 
1. S$. Hisrory.— 1. Who discovered North America ? When * 
Into what families were the North American Indians divided ? 
. Who discovered the five great lakes of the North ? 
{. Mention four prominent men who figured in the settlement of Virginia. 
5. How did Charles II and James IT treat the colonies? 
;. When was Yale College founded ? 
7. When did the French war begin ? ‘When did it end? 
s. Give some account of the first Continental Congress. 
%. What were the prominent events of Washington’s administration ¢ 
10, What were the causes of the war of 1812? 
GrocrapHy.— 1. Name the States of the Union lying on the Northern 
boundary. 
2. Give tive of the most prominent cities on the Mississippi river. 
3. Give three great rivers that rise in the Alps and flow in different direc- 
tions. 
What causes combine to produce the desert of Cobi? 
What are the theories in reference to the origin of volcanoes ? 
What is the origin of many of the Islands of the 8. Pacific ? 
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Give the rivers in order that are tributary to the Ohio, 
Name the capitals of the States west of the Missouri river. 
. Describe the coast of Maine. 

10. Describe the surface and soil, and give productions of Louisiana. 

ParystoLocy.—1. What are the uses of the spinal column ? 

2. How many different kinds of ligaments are there? Tell the location 
and office of each kind. 

3. Mention the different kinds of muscles, and give examples of each. 

4. What is the use of clothing, and what are qualities of good clothing ’ 

5. What duties are performed by the spinal nerves, and what is the neces- 
sity of these duties? 

THEORY AND Practice,—1. What is meant by ‘* Compulsory Education”? 

2. What is the difference between a theoretical teacher and a practical 
teacher ? 

3. What is a ‘‘ leading question ” ? 

4. What are the chief characteristics of a good question ? 

5. What are the chief characteristics of a good answer ? 

[General Questions about as before. } 

Taz Srate Tracuens’ AssocratTion.— The Twenty-first Annual Meeting 
will be held in Indianapolis, December 29, 30, and 31, 1874. 

Programme,— Tuesday evening, Dec. 29: 7:30 -— Organization of General 
Association. Address of Welcome by Gov. Hendricks, and response by the 
retiring President, James H. Smart. Inaugural Address by the President 
elect, Wm. A, Jones, President of the State Normal School. Appointment of 
committees and miscellan eous business. 

Wednesday, a. m., Dec. 30: General Association — 9:00. Devotional Exer- 
cises. 9:15. ‘*The Teacher as a Citizen,” by Geo. W. Hoss, of the State 
University. Discussion of the paper. 10:20. Recess. 10:30. ‘‘Publie Li- 
braries,” by Charles Evans, of the Indianapolis Public Library. Discussion 
of the paper. 

Wednesday, p. m.: General Association — 1:30. honics — How to teach 
it, and how far,” by L. H. Jones, of the Indianapelis High School. Discus- 
sion of the paper. 2:45. ‘Illustrative Teaching,” by Miss Mattie Curl, « 
the Rockville Public Schools. Discussion of the paper. 

Superintendents’ Section — 1:30. Opening Address, by W. H. Wiley, Pres- 
ident of the Section. 2:00. ‘‘A Superintendent’s Duty toward unsuccessful 
Teachers,” by T. J. Charlton, Superintendent of Vincennes schocls. Disc 
sion of the p: sper. 3:00. ** When and how shall promotions be effecte: di in 
Graded School.’ ’ by Alex. M. Gow, Superintendent cf Evansville Schools. 
Discussion of the paper. 

Evening Session— 7:30. Address by J. B. Angell, President of the 4 
University of Michigan. 

Thursday a. m., Dec. S51: 9:00. Devotional Exercises. 9:15. ‘‘ Higher 
Education,” by J. B. Roberts, Principal of the Indianapolis High School. 
Discussion of the paper. 10:20. Recess. 10:30. ‘*'The Necessity for 
Skilled Labor in the School-room,” by Miss Delia A. Lathrop, Principal of the 
Cincinnati Normal School. Discussion of the paper. 

Afternoon Session: General Association — 1:30. ‘‘ Iiliteracy and Crime, 
by J. C. Walts, Superintendent of Logansport Schools. Discussion of the 
paper. 2:45. ‘Compulsory Education,”s by H. A% Ford, Editor of the 
Northern Indiana Teacher. Discussion of the paper. 

Superintendents’ Section —1:30. ‘‘In what respects do the Schools of the 
Rural Districts have advantage over the City Schools ?” by James O’Brien, 
Superintendent of Laporte County. Discussion of the paper. 2:30. ‘* Or- 
ganization of the County Work,” by Frank ©. Cassell, Superintendent of 
Benton County. Discussion of the paper. Election of officers and miscella~ 
neous business. 
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Evening Session —7:30. Reports of committees and miscellaneous business: 
8:00. Address, ‘“The Relation of Elocution to Music,” by Prof. Robt. Brown, 
of the State Normal School. 

The General Association will be held in the Young Mens’ Christian Associa- 
tion Hall. The sections will be held in the High School building. Fewer 
subjects than usual will be presented, in order that each one may be fully dis- 
eussed. Each paper, except the addresses, is limited to thirty minutes, and 
the remainder of the time will be occupied in diseussion. All persons who 
have accepted appointments are expected to be present at the precise time al- 
lotted in the programme, unless prevented by sickness or death. Prof. George 
B. Loomis has kindly agreed to furnish music for the entertainment of the 
Association. The programme of the College and High School Section has 
been arranged by Prof. G. W. Hoss, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of that section. 

Hotel Arrangements,— The Hotel Bates and Occidental House will entertain 
members of the Association for $2.50 per day; the Mason and Sherman 
Houses at $2.00 ; the Pyle, Little, and National Houses at $1.50; boarding 
houses at $1.00. Teachers wishing to secure boarding in advance can do so 
by corresponding with O. Reynolds, Indianapolis, Chairman of the Committee 
on Assignment. Boarding places will be assigned those who call upon the 
Comuulttee at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Railroad Arraugements,— Teachers who receive certificates of membership 
from the Association and have paid fuli fare for one way. will be returned free 
over ihe following roads, viz: Evansville & Crawfordsville; Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis Junction ; Fort Wayne, Muncie & Chicago ; Indianapolis, Peru 
and Chicago: Vandalia Line (if twenty or more attend); Indianapolis, Bloom. 
ington & Western ; and Indianapolis & St. Louis. The following roads will 
sell excursion tickets at one-half the usual rates, viz: Louisville, New Albany 
& Chicago ; Logansport, Crawfordsville & South-western ; Toledo, Wabash & 
Western. The following roads will sell excursion tickets at one and one-fifth 
fares, viz: Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette ; Cincinnati & Whitewater 
Valley (to Cambridge City); Cincinnati & Martinsville (to Franklin). The 
Ohio & Mississippi road will sell excursion tickets at ons and one-half fares. 
The Louisville & Indianapolis line, including the J. M. & I. Road, will sell 
excursion tickets at one and enc-fourth fares. The Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 








einnati & Indianapolis Road will sell excursion tickets for four cents a mile 


one way. The teachers passing over the Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
lines can secure reduced rates by applying to E. H. Butler, Lawrenceburg, for 


orders for excursion tickets. ‘These orders must be presented to the ticket 


ageuts, who will sell excursion tickets at the rate of about two cents per mile 
each way. The abov@rates may be secured on the following divisions in this 
State, viz: Indianapolis & Vincennes, Union City & Logansport, Illinois State 
Line & Logansport, Chicago & Logansport, Richmond & Indianapolis. 

If teachers will take a little pains and send their applications in clubs, it will 
be a great accommodation tous. Persons passing over those roads that sell 
excursion tickets must state to the agents that they wish to attend the Associa- 
tion. E. H. BUTLER, Chairman of Ex. Com. 
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Orrictau.— An inquiry was submitted to State Supt. Hopkins by a Trustee 
at Greencastle, whether persons transferred from one township to another, or 
to a town or city, be 





come liable for both the special school and tuition taxes 
levied in the corporation to which they are transferred ; whether their names 


should be placed on the &: 





duplicate of the city, and the tuition tax collected 
by the City Treasurer, or the County Treasurer collect both the special school 
and tuition taxes levied by the city; also whether the persons transferred 
should pay upon their taxable property for school purposes just the same as 
any resident cf the city. In reply Supt. 1]., after citing the provisions of the 
law, says: 

‘*The above sections have reference to three different taxes. 1, the special 
school tax; 2, the local tuition tax; and 3, additiopal taxes to pay the interest 
and principal on bonds that have been issued and sold for the purpose of se- 
curing money to buiid school-houses. So far as the special school-tax is concern 
ed, it is clearly the duty of the County Treasurer to collect, and pay ié over 
to the Treasurer of the School Board for school purposes in the city. It is 
also the duty of the Auditor to see that this tax is placed on the duplicate, not 
only of the property in the town, but that it is extended to the property in the 
township of those who are transferred tothe town. Such is the law, and such 
I doubt not, is the general practice throughout the State. 

‘The local tuition tax should be assessed and collected by the County An- 
ditor and Treasurer, as in the case of the special school tax, for the following 
reasons: It is most certainly their duty to assess and collect this tax for the 
townships when levied by the township trustees, for there are no other persons 
that can do so. ‘To make an exception of the cities, and allow the City Treas- 
urer to collect this tax, would be without authority. There is no statute that 
provides, in so many words, that the tuition tax shall be extended to the prop- 
erty of the transferred person unless such property is situated in the corpora- 
tion to which he is transferred. When a person transfers to a city, as in this 
case, he does so because he can be better accommodated, and not because he 
would be exempt from certain taxes. The property of the transferred person, 
situate where he resides, is subject to be taxed for tuition purposes some place 
— that is, in the township where he resides or in the township to which he is 
transferred — for it never could have been the intention of the Legislature to 
exempt certain property from a tax for tuition purposes, merely because a cit- 
izen sees fit tobe transferred to some other corporation. Inasmuch as the 
property is subject to tax some place,itis justice and equity that the corpora- 
tion to which he transfers should have the benefit of it, and since he is to en- 
joy the benefits of the schools of the city, the tax should be levied on such 
property, at the rate fixed by the Common Council of the city. 

‘But the statute which provides for this tuition revenue makes some gene- 
ral statements, which were, no doubt, intended to cover just such cases as 
the one that has arisen. It provides that the funds arising from such tax shall 
be under the charge of and control of the same officers, secured by the same 
guaraniees, subject to the same rules and regulations, etc., asfunds arising from 
taxation for common school purposes by the laws of this State. Now, the special 
school tax is a fund raised for common school purposes by the laws of this 
State, and the law is very plain as to what officers shall collect and disburse it, 
as to what guarantees shall be given to secure it, as to the general rules and 
regulations governing its collection and disbursement, etc., and since the tui- 
tion thx is to be managed in like manner, the conclusion that the tuition tax 
should be extended to the property in the township of the transferred person, 
is inevitable ; also, that it should be controlled by the county officers, and 
township and school trustees. 

** As to the section from the act of March 8, 1873, it is clear that the City 
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Treasurer should collect the tax and be careful that it extends to the property 
in the township of the transferred person. 

**To your third and last question, [answer no. When a person lives in a 
city or town and is not transferred to any school corporation, the property he 
owns in the town or city only is subject to the taxes levied by the city ; but if 
he lives outside of the town and is transferred to the town, all his property sit- 
uated in the township where he reside, together with all his property situated 
in town, becomes subject to the school taxes levied by the authorities of the 


Supt. Tharp of Grant county, submitted a question — ‘‘ When a teacher, 
holding a valid license, makes application for a new certificate, should the 
Gounty Superintendent require him to give up the license he already holds, 
before admitting him to the examination?” ‘To which the State Superinten- 
dent replies : 

“There are certain important questions arising in the administration of 
the system of public instruction, upon which there are-no express statutes, 
and which have to be decided by ascertaining what the law implies. This is 
one of that number, and can be answered only by finding out what is implied 
in the law touching it. 

“The County Superintendent is authorized and required to conduct at 
least one examination each month, for the benefit of those persons who desire 
to become teachers, and to license those who are found qualified, by the ratio 
of correct answers to the questions propounded to them, and by such other 
evidence as he can obtain, etc., clearly implying that when a teacher receives 
such a license, he has received aii the law-framers contemplated, for they have 
made provision, when the teacher is dissatisfied with the result of his examina- 
tion, that he may appeal from the decision of the’ County Superintendent to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Therefore, when a teacher is dis- 
satisfied with his certificate, he should appeal from the County Superinten- 
dent’s decision to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and not ask the 
County Superintendent to re-examine and re-license him, because he is not 
pleased with the certificate already granted to him. All this most certainly 
implies that the teacher is to be in possession of on/y one valid certificate. 

‘* But there is another and a stronger reason why a teacher should be per- 
mitted to hold but one valid license, which is found in the law regulating the 
revocation of a teacher's license. ‘The law provides that the County Superin- 
tendent shall have the power to revoke licenses issued by him or his predeces- 
sors, for incompetency, immorality, cruelty, or general neglect of the business 
of the schoo}, and the revocation of the license of only such teacher shall ter- 
minate the school which such teacher may have been employed to teach. The 
object of issuing licenses to teachers is that only competent persons may be 
employed to teach the schools, and that the public money may not be wasted. 
This object is not in any way promoted by allowing a teacher to possess two, 
three, or half a dozen licenses at the same time, and neither is it expected that 
the County Superintendent shall revoke two, three, or a half a dozen certifi- 
cates, in order to stop one school, and the waste therein of the public money. 
The old certificates, if valid, should always be taken up before the County Su- 
perintendent admits the applicants to a re-examination.” 

The State Supreme Court has reversed the decision of a court below, which 
held the colored children of Indiana to be entitled to equal rights with white 
ehildren in the schools of the State. The reversal has caused great indigna- 
tion in many parts of the State, and the Supreme Court is sharply criticised in 


the newspapers and otherwise. 
Tae SuPERINTENDENTS.— A meeting of School Superintendents from the 
principal cities of Indiana, Mlinois, and Michigan, was held in Terre Haute on 
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the 18th ult. Its object was ‘‘ to hold a sort of social discussion on the various 
matters connected with school teaching and school governing, to learn the dif- 
ferent ideas and opinions of each other, to determine the best mode of conduct- 
ing the affairs of a school system, and to keep each other posted in regard to 
the advanced ideas thereon.” We have seen no report of its proceedings as yet. 
County InstrruTes.— Nearly all the institutes of the month fail within the 
week beginning December 21: Tippecanoe county, at Lafayette ; St. Joseph 
county, at South Bend; Huntington county, at Huntington ; Fountain coun- 
ty, at Covington ; and Grant county, at Marion. The Lake County Institute 
will organize in Crown Point, Dec. 28. All whose programmes we have seen 
promise well, and have provided for competent instruction...... The Starke 
County Institute met in the old rattletrap of a court-house in Knox, during the 
first week of November. Supt. Henderson was assisted mainly by Prof. G. 
A. Netherton, of North Judson, and other local workers. A report of the 
session was promised us, but has not yet come to hand...... The next week a 
very large and enthusiastic institute was organized by Supt. Barns in Butler, 
DeKalb county. Total registry, 234; actual teachers, about 210. Instruction 
by Supt. B., Profs. Hoffman, of Auburn, Leavitt, of Butler, Owen, of Water- 
loo, McIntosh, of Corunna, Bell and Olcott, of Indianapolis, Smart, of Fort 
Wayne, and Putnam, of Chicago, and poetic readings by Will Carleton. It 
was resolved, among other good things, ‘‘that we, the teachers of DeKalb 
county, recognize the benefits derived from attending institutes, and especial- 
ly do we feel strengthened and encouraged by the instruction of the Institute 
just closed.”...... The third week in November another capital institute was 
held at Angola, Steuben county. Supt. Cowen always does the right thing in 
the right way. The attendance was very large, so that the institute had at last 
to be divided into sections, Lectures and class-drills by President McElroy, 
of Adrian College, Profs. Goodison, of Detroit, Putnam, of Chicago, Bell and 
Olcott, of Indianapolis, and Smith and Ford, of South Bend. Supt. C. read 
an admirable paper on township institutes, which was published in full in the 
Republican. ‘The resolutions gave a hearty endorsement to such institutes...... 
The same week, at Spencer, in Owen county, the elegant high-school room was 
occupied fully by an enthusiastic gathering. We have seldom worked with an 
institute with so much satisfaction. The able efforts of Supt. Wilson, second- 
ed by the teachers whom we met in the picturesque White River Valley, can 
not fail to advance education in that region...... The Fort Wayne institute, or- 
ganized by Supt. Hillegass, and held Nov. 23-7, was the first county institute 
in Allen county for several years. Supt. H. had prepared for it thoroughly, 
and was rewarded by the attendance of a very large number, quite filling the 
superb Circuit Court room. Instructors: Supt. Smart, Profs. Wright and 
Allyn, Pres. Robinson, and Misses Fuller and Drake, of Fort Wayne ; Profs. 
Oleott, Hough, and Bell, of Indianapolis ; H. A. Ford, of South Bend; and 
others. The results will certainly be beneficial in the highest degree to the 
achools of the county...... Wesaw the Fulton institute (at Rochester) for but 
one half-day, but are satisfied that everything went right under the skillful en- 


gineering of Supt.Green. Prof. Ridge had the laboring oar as instructor...... 
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Some notes of the Kosciusko institute (noticed last month) have been sent us. 
The total cost of the meeting was $23.75 ; teachers enrolled, 169. The reso- 
intions are terse and ringing — models of their kind: ‘That we, the teachers of 
Kosciusko Co., heartily endorse the Superintendency act, end are opposed to any 
fort to its repeal : that we endorse the zeaj, energy, and integrity of Supt. 
W. L. Matthews, in the cause of education, and the successful management 
of this institute : that the thanks of this institute are due those who have help- 
ed us to make it a success ; that Kosciusko shall be the banner county in In- 
diana, if industry, preparation, and zeal can accomplish such a work ; that we 
will go to our vocations as teachers determined to work, work, work.”......The 
Jay County Institute, was held at Liber, Oct. 19-23. Work by Prof. Wright, 
of Fort Wayne, Prof. Burns, of Liber College, Miss Brocketi, of Ridgeville Col- 
lege, Prof. Fertich, and local aids. Part of the the attendance 
of trustees at the county institutes and increased compensation of teachers. 
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Tex Hienrr Scuoors.— President Shortridge has filed his first annual re- 
port from Purdue University with the Governor. After a statement of its 
objects and courses of instruction, he concludes the report as follows: ‘* The 
institution was opened, as directed by the Board of Trustees, September 16th, 
1874. The entrance examinations were held September 17th and 18th. 
Thirty-nine applicants were present at these examinations, and all were s.- 
mitted, a few constitutioz lly. Nineteen have since been examined for ad- 
mission, of which number seven failed and five ef those conditioned at the 






opening have already failed to pass satisfactorily the test examinations, conse- 
quently have been retired from the roll, leaving at this date forty-six students 
in attendance.” ‘The value of products raised on the farm exceeds expenses 
of farming by $659.83. The present value of the United States endowment 
8 $356,502.02; of other donations, $290,000. $1,000 and 10,000 trees, with 


which to beautify the college grounds, have e!so been received...... Much atten- 


tion is given to military instruction in Wabash College, under direction of 
that veteran and accomplished soldier, Col. H. B. Carrington. The armory is 
fally equipped, not only with infantry arms, but with a section of artillery 

The ‘‘ Wabash Cadets” recently made a march through Crawfordsville, halting 
and firing by platoons, and then retiring to a suitable place for target-shooting. 
They are said to be ‘* becoming very efficient soldiers,”...... A note from the 
Northern Indiana Normal School, at Valparaiso, informs us that the school is 
moving off finely, with about 300 in attendance...... The Rev. Rufus Patch, A. 
M., remains in charge of the venerable Lagrange Collegiate Institute, at Onta- 
rio, Lagrange county. ‘This institution, as we learn from a neat ‘‘ Historyand 
General Catalogue,” published by Prof. P. in 1872, was founded in 1837, and 
has since been steadily maintained, though with varying success. During 24 
years of this time it has been conducted by Prof. Patch. It has educated 
many men and women who are occupying positions of large usefulness, and 
even distinction, in this and other States, and we trust has much good work 
and long life yet before it......Prot. J. J. Faude opened the North Liberty 
High School for its winter term November 30. His circular exhibits some 
rare and highly commendable features, which we hope to notice next month. 
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PusnisuEr’s DEPARTMENT. A777 
PUBLISHER’S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN 


At the close of the first year of the TrEacurr, we have every 
reason to be gratified at the success it has already achieved, and 
its status in the educational world. Its circulation has extended 


1 
ne 


quite satisfactorily, and it has proved especially popular in t 


fall institutes. Its original] and selected articles, and particularly 








the Hints and Miscellany, have been frequently : y cop- 
ied in the school journals, and have regularly ished material] 


for many educational columns in the newspapers. This is aecoun- 
ted the best test of real or presumed excellence in any serial pub- 
lication. We survey with some pride the index for the year.— 


The magazine has received most kindly notice in many high quar- 


T 4 1 4 1 4 ] i 
ters. We doubt whether a handsomer compliment than the fol- 
lowing, considering its source, was ever given a schoo! journal : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Bureau or Epucation,) 

Wasarnecton, D. C., October 26, 1874. 

Dear Sir, Taz Nonragen Inprana Tuacuer, which h 

this Bureau from July 1st to this time, proves so important a1 

mation respecting schoo! matters in your State that we should be 

have our file completed by receiving the numbers from Jam 
elusive. With thanks for the numbers sent, I am, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, Commissioner of Education. 





Better than this, we have had numerous and warm testimonials 
that the TeacueEr is a genuine force for good in the school-rooms 
and teachers’ homes it enters. Witness the following, from one 
well known in Indiana, now promoted to the charge of one of the 
leading schools in Central Illinois : 

So 

“I find the Tracuer »o far the best educational magazine that has ever come 
upon my table, thoughI have for some time been a regular subscriber for some 
that are quite pretentious. Thus far I haven’t found a single article which 
failed to give me valuable thoughts and suggestions, while some of the arti- 
cles have proven very mines of most valuable treasures.” 

The addition of Mrs. Kate B. Ford to the editorship has been 
cordially welcomed, and it is believed will be an element of still 
greater usefulness in future. We shall continue to aim mainly 
at the primary and country schools, where improvement is most 
needed; while the interests of higher education will receive due 
attention. The high character of our contributions and selections 
will be carefully maintained ; more space will be given to Educa- 
tional Intelligence ; improvements in typography and otherwise 
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will be made, and no pains spared to make the TracuEr every 
way worthy of the profession and the State. As such we hope- 
fully commend it to general favor and patronage. 


All who receive the TxacueEr with this paragraph marked are 
thereby notified of the expiration of their subscriptions. We have 
no desire to impose the journal upon any unwilling recipient, 
and shall not, in general, continue to send without another order. 
We hope thaé all have found it interesting and useful, and _ will 


promptly renew their subscriptions. 


After the first of January next we, in common with other pub- 
lishers, prepay postage upon all our mail matter. Subscribers 
will thus be relieved of the petty annoyance of quarterly payments 
at the post-offices. ‘They will agree with us, however, that there 
is no reason, not existing before, why we should bear this 
expense, and will, we trust, in each case of a subscription for the 
year, remit us ten cents for postage. For three, six, or nine 


months’ postage, stamps may be sent accordingly. 


Attention will be arrested at once by the advertisement of the 
New Practical Speller, by Prof. Wolford, of Hagerstown,Ind. This 
book is a native product, and as such, aside from its own high 


merit, it should receive liberal patronage in Hoosierdom. 


No one who knows the books will be surprised at the extraor- 
dinary success of Swinton’s Language Series. We hear many 
things of them which must be extremely gratifying to the pub- 
lishers and agents. Read the advertisement of Prof. Olcott. 


All the advertisements m this number should receive special 
attention. Several of them are new, and no reader who wishes 
to march with educational progress will fail to note them. 





ba Advi.— |The American Sardine Co.’s Boneless Sardines are muc 
jbetter, and less than half the cost of imported Sardines. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDEY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 

mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

ings, vor Churches, Schools, Farms, 

—Mactorics, Court Houses, Fire Alarma, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. ully 

Warranted. 

illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

107 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cincinuati- 
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